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This momorandum follows the terms of the questionnaire 
issued by the Royal Commission and therefore does not deal 
with the conditions of agricultural labour, other than labour 
employed on plantations. But although an enquiry into the 
conditions of agricultural labour, other than that employed 
on plantations, is not included in tlie terms of reference to 
the Commission, this Government consider that without such 
enquiry it is impossible to obtain an accurate idea of the 
general labour conditions in the province. As some of the 
succeeding paragraphs of the memorandum indicate, agri¬ 
cultural labour and industrial labour are often so closely 
inter-related that a man may spend part of the year on 
agricultural labour and part on industrial labour : and even 
a man employed continuously on industrial labour often lives 
in a village along with tho agriculturists, or returns to it 
whenever he can. If therefere attention is concentrated 
solely on the conditions in industries and on plantations, tho 
appreciation of the general standard of living amongst the 
labouring classes in the province cannot be anything but 
imperfect. 

Secondly, it is not clear why labour on plantations is 
regarded differently from other forms of agricultural labour. 
From the point of view of the labourer the conditions of 
ordinary agricultural labour merit enquiry as much as, if not 
more than, the conditions of plantation labour. A general 
sketch on “ Labour and its movement ” by the late Sir George 
Paddison is annexed and will serve to illustrate this point 
which the Government consider to be of considemble 
importance. 



ANNEXUBE. 


Note hy the late Sir George Pnddmn^ k.b.e., c.s.i*, LC.8. 

LABOUR AND ITS MOVEMENT. 

Strength. 

Cultivation in this Preeidenoy supports as workers and dependants 
30,000,000 out of 4*5,000,000 inhabitants as enumerated in the census 
of 1921, or 7 out of every 10 persons. Of these, farm servants and 
field labourers number 3 out of every 10 as ia shown in the foliowinjiT 
table:— 


Clafts. 

; Total. 

Men. j 

Women, 

j Dependaiita. 

1 

Farm Her van is .. .. 

Field labourer.‘< .. 

f 

.. 2,927,4r>y 

.. C,323,680 

1,364,2«0 j 

030,066 

1,07o,3S4^ 

l,336,4y3 

2,2P3,087 

Total 

.. 1 8,251,146 

2,;U6,]71 j 

2,30 

3,628,580 


This gives only one labourer for every 4 acres of cultivated land 
including irrigated land in the Presidency. A very largo number of 
persons, however, classed as cultivating owners and tenants are also 
labourers, but the exact number cannot be calculated. In a number 
of typical villages at the recent re-settlement in Bellary and Auanta- 
pur districts, 28 per cent of the farmers ooinbined with their own job 
that of agricultural labourer. In Tanjore district, a typical delta 
district, there is a regular system ef tenancy which is practically a 
wage contract, the land-owner giving his tenants a share of the crop 
in lien of the wages but advancing a considerable proportion of the 
cost of cultivation and often employing other labourers to help them 
in reaping and transplanting the crop. Often, too, the smaller owners 
or tenants assist each other without any payment in times of urgency 
such as transplantation and harvest seasons. 

The village workmen who chiefly affect the agriculturists are the 
blacksmith and the carpenter and the farm labourer proper. The 
panchangamdar who predicts the weather and is paid hy the farmers can 
hardly be oonsidered a labourer. The blacksmith and the carpenter 
belong to particular castes and their job is generally hereditary. 
Their pay is sometimes in the shape of a plot of land held free of 
assessment on condition of service and in addition (if the land is not 
enough to support him) a percentage of the crop given at harvest time 
calculated on the basis of so much for each plough. Sometimes a cash 
wage is given. These workers are generally well ofE. 

The farm labourers proper are divided for the purposes of the wages 
census into ploughmen, sowers and transplanters, weeders, reapers and 
harvesters, and others. As a matter of laot, in this Presidency, except 
plougfamen whose special duty is to looh ftfter the cattle, these workiipen 
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are all the same persons. It is true that at the time of transplantation 
or harvesting, extra labour may be secured if possible. The sowing 
is frequently done by the farmer himself as it is a difficult task. 
]f seed is broadcasted and even if a drill is used as each seed is 
dropped in by hand into the hopper, it requires care to see that, the 
right amount of seed is used. The herdsman who looks after the 
cattle or goats is generally a small boy or an aged man. Trans¬ 
plantation of rico is generally done by women, reaping sometimes by 
both men and women, but often women are engaged in carrying the 
crop to the stack or threshing-floor on their heads. Cotton-picking, 
tea and coffee plucking and ground-nut picking are also done by both 
women and men. 

Wages given in different districts vary a great deal. Jn the 
Agency tracts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, the average for an ordinary 
imskillod labourer is only about 2 annas a day ; similarly in the northern 
part of South Kanara, in Vizagapatam and on the Docoan plateaux 
which is mostly unirrigated land, wages are low. The higher wages 
arc to be found in the delta tracts near large towns and large centres 
of industry, or near the hill stations. For example, in Tanjore, 
Triebinopoly and Madura (in the tracts irrigated by the Cauvery and 
the Periyar) 6 annas or over is generally paid; near Kodaikanal, 
Ooonoor and Ootacamund, similar labourers get 8 annas ; the wages in 
Saidapet taluk, close to Madras, are over 8 annas a day while in 
Oonjeeveram and Madurantakam talnks in the same district but farther 
from Madras, it is just over 4 annao. Ploughmen get rather more 
than ordinary agricultural labourers except at such times of urgency 
as transplanting or reaping seasons when the occasional labourer also 
gets more than at other seasons. But it must be remembered that 
ploughmen, as a rule, take part in harvesting and reaping. All the8»3 
ligures must be taken with a certain amount of salt as very frequently 
wages are paid in grain and the exact rate at which it should be 
commuted it is not easy to estimate. Moreover, an agricultural 
labourer frequently gets a number of perquisites such as cloth, a 
pair of shoes, money for betel or tobacco aud an annual sum in 
cash. The same persons will be paid at different times in cash 
and in grain. Without vouching for the absolute aociiracy for the 
figures, it may be said that an ordinary labourer gets botweent 5 and 
annas, ploughmen between 0 a ml 7 annas and those engaged in 
reaping and harvesting about 7 annas. As a rule, but not universally, 
women get less than men, in most cases about two-thirds of what the 
men got. In the last census the number of w’omen employed in 
proportion to the men showed a reduction from 1,187 to 996 to every 
thousand men. This is a sign of iDcrcasing prosperity. Another 
distinction between classes of labourers is that between farm servants 
and occasional labourers. On the face of it, the farm servant has a 
better time of the two as he frequently gets one or two daily meals, 
and in bad seasons is kept on at the expense of the farmer, whereas 
the daily labourer has to go to some other district in search of work 
or to migrate generally to Burma or Assam from the north of the 
Presidency, to Oeylon or Malaya States from the south, and from the 
West Coast to the plantations of tea and coffee on the Anaimalais, ou 
ithe NUgirje, in Mysore or in Coorg. 
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The most fortnnet/e type of the farm servant is one whose caste 
approximates to that of his master and who ‘ Jives in.’ JSuoh a man is 
often treated as one of the family and shares their fortunes in good and 
had times. On the other hand, a large number of these farm servants, 
especially of the low castes, who have no access to their masters’ houses, 
are frequently very badly off. They are given an advance on some 
special occasions such as a wedding, and nominally the loan is to be 
repaid by service. If the workman is invaluable the master takes care 
that this loan shall not be worked otf, and this man is attached com¬ 
pulsorily to his master for life and sometimes also his sons inherit the 
debt after their father’s death. If the farm is sold the farm servants 
and the debt are taken over. The only way of their keeping from this 
form of servitude is emigration. 

Alter an inquiry by Mr. (iray, o.b.k., I.O.S., the present Eegistrar 
of Co-operative Societies, great eiiorts are being made by Government 
to change this state of affairs; co-operative credit societies arc being 
formed specially for the low caste labourers, house-sites are being 
acquired for them, schools are being started, water-supply improved, in 
many c^ses a well is being dug for the first time where before they 
were dependent on water from irrigation channels or were waiting at 
the well open to higher castes for some one to come and draw water 
for them. Land is being assigned to them wherever available either 
in tho form of allotments which is the usual method adopted or in large 
blocks where colonies are being started and worked generally on a co¬ 
operative basis. The position of these labourers is worse in the mirasi 
districts of Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore and Trichinopoly. In 
these districts a few high-caato persons called mirasidars claim, rightly 
or wrongly, to have a prior right over all the land in the village 
including unoccupied areas and including the house-sites of the 
labourers. It is in villages of this type that emigration is most frequent 
as the low-caste labourer has no chance of acquiring any land and is at 
the mercy of his master, being liable to be expelled from the only land 
available for the house-sites if he should offend him. Great efforts are 
being made to improve conditions in this respect also, house-sites are 
being acquired and money advanced by loans from Government through 
co-operative societies and though the laud-owners objected most 
strongly when this work was begun and sometimes refused to employ 
their own labourers for some time, they soon found that the labourer, 
who has a house of his own is much less liable to run away, has more 
self-respect, has acquired a habit of thrift, has frequently, in order to 
repay his instalments of the loan, given up drinking and is much more 
a valuable asset to his master than he was when he had no hope of 
improvement. 


OoNDITXONS OF LiFE. 

No statistics are available showing the hoars of labour. It varies 
in different districts both as regards the time of starting and leaving 
work and the number of hours worked. In one district, the workers 
wait till the morning mists are cleared before starting, in another in 
the dry heat of the East Coast or the Deccan they start earlier to have 
a longer time off in tho burning heat. The Madras labourer works 
long hours but works fairly leisurely. The whole family often set out 
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together for the fields, the bab}* is strung from a branch of tree watched 
by one of the elder children while the father and the mother are at 
work. Sometimes the mother arrives later than the rest of the family 
as she first sees to her household work. The mother wilt leave her 
work to give her child nourishment, and in the midst of the day they 
all foregather under the shade of the tree to rest and have their meal. 
On the whole, there is no articulate desire for any regulation of the 
hours of labour and it would he impossibhj to enforce siioh regulation 
even if it W’ore insisted on. Similarly it would be impossible to insist 
an accident or sickness insurance or maternity benefits. The mother 
will not stay away long from her work after her child is born. Nature 
does not require it in the ease of persons bred in tho open air in a hot 
climate. A real danger is the ignorance of the mid wives whose 
insanitary methods may cause da.nger both to mother and child. Great 
efforts are being made to train these women, but the Indian labourer is 
very conservative and often prefers the old ways. There is no regular 
weekly rest-day, but Hindu and Muhammadan festivals are frequent, 
and Muhammadans and Hindus in this Presidency attend them all. 

Health and Sanitahon. 

Hookworm is almost universal and though it does not often kill, it 
largely increases the danger from other diseases, and reduces tho 
efficiency of the labourers. Efforts are being made to stamp it out, 
but this is by no means easy owing to tho habits of the ordinarily 
bare-footed labourers. Of epidemics, pdague, cholera and fevers aro 
largely ^dne to the insanitary surroundings. Here again, efforts are 
being made by lantern lectures and other propaganda to educate the 
labourers in more sanitary ways. Water-supplies are being improved, 
less congested house-sites are being acquired ; on some of the planta¬ 
tions especially, improvements are being made in these directions. 
This question, however, is rather a matter for the health ofiBcers to deal 
with than a mere layman. 


Eeckeation. 

Tho ordinary labourer has not the time or the money for any ela¬ 
borate form of recreation. His chief delights are a festival, a marriage 
ceremony, singing songs, or beating the tom-tom. The telling of 
stories is a source of constant delight. If money can bo secured, a 
pilgrimage is sometimes undertaken to sacred places. There is also tho 
toddy and the arrack shop, which sometimes absorb too ranch of tho 
labourers’ earnings. 

ScAECiTY, Famine and Unemployment. 

The elaborate system of famine-relief which has been organized by 
the Q-overnment of India and the Local Govomments over a series of 
years will doubtless have been explained in detail by other and more 
experienced writers. The Government attempt to maintain the normal 
level of subsistence but not of comfort. In consequence, during these 
periods, migration to other and more favoured districts or to more 
distant parts increases. It is in the season of scarcity that the problem 
of ujaeniployment becomes important, In ordinary years, there is no 
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Jack of emplojmont among most of the labourers except- in the hot 
weather when some of the labourers find it difficult to get continuous 
employments throagliuut the week. 

Migration. 

There is a iionnal movement of population every year from the 
poorer districts to the highly irrigated tracts of the deltas. The number 
who 80 move cannot be ascertained. But thousands move every year 
from Vizagapatam, from the uplands of Godavari, Kistna, and Guntur 
to the lands watered by the Kistna and tlie Godavari, in some cases 
these people^ finding conditions favourable, settle down in the districts 
to which they have come. As however these tracts consist of almost an 
unbroken sea of irrigated rice fields tliev crowd very often on mounds 
rising out of the aters and their congestion is a serious problem which 
has been dealt with by acquisition of bidier sites and raising the level 
of the land acquired. Wherever possible, land in the possession of 
Government or taluk boards by the side of roads or channels is being 
allotted free. Similarly there is an inflow of labour in transplanting 
and harvesting seasons in delta tracts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and 
Madura. From the West Coast, large numbers go every year to the 
tea, coffee and rubb r plantations on the Nilgiris, in Mysore and 
Ooorg, from Salem to the coffee plantations on the Shevaroys ; from 
Coimbatore they flock to the Aiiaimalsis to the tea plantations recently 
started there; from liamnad, Madura and Tinnevolly a very largo 
number go annually across tbc* borders to Travancorc. They generally 
stay on those plantations from 10 months to a year and then return to 
their own villages. They arc roernited by maistris who receive some 
commission and also receive some money for advances to the labourer 
which is repaid out of his wages. The hours of work on these estates 
is about 10 hours a day including an hour’s rest at noon, but, generally 
speaking, the labourers are set a certain task which they may complete 
in their own time. Jf they do more than the task they are paid by 
weight according to the amount they liave plucked. The men earn 
from 7 annas to 8 annas a day, women 5 annas and children 3 or 4 
annas. In some cases the estate pays the expenses of the labourers* 
coming and returning to their villages. In the matter of educational 
facilities, medical attendance and the water-supply, they are hotter 
looked after than they arc in the plains. What they dislike is the cold 
and the wet on the hills as compared with the warmer weather in the 
plains. In fact if they do not find conditions ]>etter they would not go 
as the Indian labourer is a great lover of his home. The chief migration 
in India itself is to Assam and Burma. This is different from the 
migration to Travancore, Mysore and Ooorg mentioned above, as there 
the labourers go and return as a rule in a single year and if they do 
not like the conditions there, they are able to return without much 
difficulty. Assam and Burma need a long and expensive journey. In 
faot they are a good deal farther and more different from the oonditiona 
at home than in Ceylon. The total number reopuited to Assam last 
year was 13,684 of which Ganjam and Vizagapatam contributed 9,000. 
Owing to the immense demand for labour in this and other tea grow¬ 
ing areas consequent upon the rise in the price of tea, an bflort to open 
up new districts in the Assam was pushed on too quickly at first and a 



number of labourers returned. This was due to the fact that the 
emigrants did not understand the conditions under which they were 
recruited of the places to which they were coming. The proper method 
of recruitment to which they have now returned is to send to each 
village a person who has worked for some time in the plantation and 
can explain to the people what the conditions arc like and what they 
may expect. 

No figures arc available for the annual migration to Burma where 
the Madras labourer goes to work in the rice fields and in the rice-mills 
as the Burman is not a labourer by nature. Probably about 12,000 go 
every year. Most of them go from Ganjam, Vizagapatara and Goda¬ 
vari in the north of the Presidency. A certain number go from the 
south—Tanjore, Madura, Ilamnad, Malabar and Tinnevolly. 

With regard to emigration outside India, the assisted unskilled 
labourers who are almost entirely agricultural lal)ourers can only at 
present go to Ceylon and Malaya. A few have recently also been sent 
to Mauritius and there is talk of re-opening emigration to British 
Guiana. For practical purposes, the only places outside India which 
affect this 1 ^residency are Ceylon and Malaya. The boom in tea has 
enormously increased the demand for labour in Ceylon and similarly 
in Malaya the demand for work on the Singapore Docks and also the 
removal of the embargo on the export of rubber have very greatly 
increased emigration to that colony, liepresontatives of the Govern¬ 
ment of India are stationed in both these colonies to look after the 
interests of the Indian labourers and considerable improvements in 
their conditions have recently been effected in both the colonies. On 
an average, 90,000 persons a year went to Ceylon as agricultural coolies 
in the last five years. A very considerable number of them were 
persons who had been there before. To Malaya as many as 70,000 
were sent last year. A greater part of the emigrants both to Ceylon 
and Malaya oamo from the Tamil districts on the East Coast. 
Trichinopoly, North Arcot, Madura, Taujore and Salem also contri¬ 
buted a considerable number. Tinnevelly, considering its proximity to 
Ceylon, sent remarkably few. 

On the whole, according to the latest Census report for the decade 
up to 1921, this province suffered a net loss of a million and a half of 
labourers iu excess of emigration over immigration. Since then there 
has been a steady increase every year iu the number of emigrants. 
This of course necessarily means that the demand for those agricultural 
labourers who stayed behind increases and conditions of employment 
are also growing better. The labourers who return from Ceylon or 
Malaya with considerable savings and the wider idea of the world 
must necessarily increase the ambition of those who stay in their own 
villages. However unpleasant it may be to the farmer in India, on 
the whole the lot of the labourer is improved by this emigration so 
long as the conditions in the countries to which he emigrates are 
carefully watched and provision is made so that he can return if he 
wishes to do so. 


Conclusion. 

On the whole the lot of the agricultural labourer is not so bad . as 
■would appear to from the low wages which receives. His wants 



are few owing to the fact that as the.re is no eold weather he needs 
spend very little oji his clothes. In times of scarcity he certainly 
suffers, but the alternative of migratiug either to other parts of India 
or to Ceylon or Malaya give him the chance of improving his lot. 
Wages though very low show a continuous tendency to rise. Even 
the depressed classes whose lot is far worse are beginning to improve, 
through the action of Government and of a few, too few, social 
workers. And if these efforts are re-doubled, education is made 
universal, water-su))ply, sanitation and liousing are taken oven more 
vigorously in hand tlian they are at present, a great advance may come 
in the next ten years. 


Madras, 
ISih July J9!e(K 


GEO. F. PADDISON, 

Commismner of Labour. 



ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR. 


MEMOBANDUM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
MADRAS. 

PART I. 

GENERAL, 

I. RECRUITMENT. 

1. Obigin of Labodb— (i) Extent of migration .—In the 
Presidency of Madras, the recruitment of labour for industrial 
concerns is mainly local. Most of the factories are situated 
in the larger towns and the workers, skilled and unskilled, 
employed in these factories are as a rule recruited from these 
towns themselves or from the adjoining villages. Workers 
of whom a specially high degree of skill is expected are 
sometimes brought from a distance but these cases are 
believed to be relatively few. Some migration of labour 
does take place, as in the case of field labourers seeking 
employment in seasonal factories, e.g., in the ground-nut 
season; but such migration is very rarely from any great 
distance. But the recruitment of labour for the tea and 
coffee plantations of the Malabar, Nilgiris and Coimbatore 
districts involves migration from much longer distances. 
Some labour is obtained locally for plantations but the bulk 
of it comes from areas outside the planting districts proper, 
e.g., from the plains portion of Malabar, from Trichinopoly, 
Tinnevelly, etc. 

(ii) Causes of particular streams of migration .—The chief 
cause of the migration of agricultural labourers to plantations 
or to seasonal factories is lack of continuous and remunerative 
employment in their own villages. Lack of local employ¬ 
ment may be due to the regularly recurring stoppage of 
agricultural activities between seasons, or to unfavourable 
seasonal conditions affecting the demand for labour. The 
labouring classes in this Presidency are ordinarily of a stay 
at home character and it is only the stimulus of need or the 
lure of better and more regular employment that induces 
them to migrate. 

(iii) Changes in recent years .—No conspicuous change 
in regard ta the recruitment of labour for plantations or for 
industrial concerns has taken place in recent years. 
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2. Contact with villages —(i) I/zteni and frequency of 
return. —Factory workers recruited from villages near the 
factories return to their villages as a rule whenever they 
have an opportunity, e.g., if they have to cease work on 
account of strikes, reduction of staff, illness, etc. In this 
way they maintain contact with the villages. Labourers 
recruited for plantations from other districts generally return 
to their villages for a few months every year. 

(ii) Extent of 'permanent labour force. —The permanent 
(industrial) labour force in this Presidency is comparatively 
small. Many of the labourers on plantations recruited from 
other districts return year after year to the same estates. 

The total number of industrial labourers (including 
casual employees) in establishments containing not less than 
ten persons is less than ^00,000, while the total number of 
labourers on estates is about 50,000. 

3. Methods oe beceuitment— (i) Exuiing methods .— 
Except in the case of labour for Assam, for plantations in 
the Presidency and for emigration overseas, recruitment has 
not been systematized. The applicant for industrial employ¬ 
ment presents himself at the factory gate. For isolated 
casual vacancies, the ordinary method of recruitment in the 
bigger factories (apart from the formal putting up of a notice 
on the gate) is to leave the matter to the foreman or maistri 
of the branch concerned, who finds some one employed in a 
similar capacity in a smaller factory on less advantageous 
terms than the larger factory can offer. 

(ii) Possible improvement .—No suggestions. 

(iii) Desirability of establishing public employrmnt 
agencies. —The question of establishing public employment 
agencies has twice been considered in recent years. The 
result of the inquiry made in 1921 was overwhelmingly in 
favour of the view that no useful purpose would be served 
by the establishment of a system of such agencies. In 1928 
the matter was again examined as it was suggested that 
recent industrial developments in India might have been 
such as to modify to some extent the situation which had 
led the Government of India to decide in the negative the 
question of the establishment of employment agencies. 
The examination then made showed that in this Presidency 
the position had not changed substantially since 1921 and 
that there was nothing to indicate that a public employment 
agency would be of any use. The main reason was that 
though aspirants for employment would probably resort t^ 
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such an agency in large numbers, employers would seldom 
or never use it, since they find it easier and more satisfactory 
to recruit the labour they require through the medium of 
their own servants or by picking it up at the factory gates 
where an ample supply is generally to be found. 

4, Extent and effects of disturbances of family life.— 
No remarks. 

6. Recruitment of seamen.— There is practically no 
deep-sea maritime population in this Presidency and recruit¬ 
ment of seamen is of no practical importance. 

6. Recruitment for Assam. —The recruitment of labour 
for the tea gardens of Assam is conducted under the general 
supervision of the Assam Labour Board. The Board itself 
does not conduct recruiting operations; its functions are 
confined to giving advice to applicants for local agents’ 
licences and to exercising general supervision over recruit¬ 
ment. 'I’he actual recruitment is carried on under the 
auspices of the Tea Districts Labour Association, which is 
composed of representatives of companies in the Assam 
valley, etc. Only one form of recruitment is now permitted, 
viz., recruitment by garden sardars licensed under the Labour 
and Emigration (Assam) Act of .1901. Under that Act local 
agents may bo licensed for the purpose of representing 
employers in all matters connected with the supervision 
of the garden sardars within the local areas. Licences for 
garden sardars are granted only to bona fide labourers on 
the books of the tea gardens and each licence must be counter¬ 
signed by a Magistrate in Assam. Such sardars when sent 
to recruit must, on arrival in the district from which they 
intend to recruit labour report themselves to the local 
agents mentioned above. The sardars work under the 
supervision of the local agents who usually give them 
advances which come from the Assam Tea Districts Labour 
Association. The association charges a commission on all 
coolies recruited through its agency. 

This system has been evolved as the result of numerous 
enquiries and commissions, and was strongly recommended 
by the Labour Enquiry Committee of 1906^. It is believed 
to encourage emigration by families, and since the activities 
of recruiters are carefully supervised, the system is believed 
to be free from serious abuse. No serious defects in the 
system have been pointed out by District Magistrates on the 
working of the Act. In this Presidency the bulk of recruiting 
for Assam has for many years been carried on in the districts 
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of Ganjam and Vizagapatam especially in the Agency tracts of 
those districts where the people are hardly yet sophisticated. 
Apart from the case of Agency tracts where it would not yet 
be safe to abolish control, experience in recent years has 
shown that precaution is particularly necessary in districts 
where efforts have been made to open up new areas to 
recruiting. It is therefore essential that control over recruit¬ 
ing should be maintained in all districts of the Presidency. 

As the existing Act has become exceedingly difficult to 
interpret owing to numerous additions and alterations, the 
question of repealing the Act and enacting a simple measure 
instead is under the consideration of the Government of 
India. 

7. Unemployment —(i) Extent and character ; (ii) Applica¬ 
tion of international conventions relating to unemployment .— 
There is no doubt unemployment, in the sense that 
there are numerous applicants for employment who are 
unable to obtain it. But as a rule such unemployment 
is that of persons seeking jobs for which they are not 
qualified, e.g., high school students trying to get skilled 
artisan’s jobs, young men who on the strength of a course in 
a technical institute aim at highly paid engineering appoint¬ 
ments before they have had any practical experience in the 
lower ranks. Such misfits are lamentably common but very 
few cases have come to notice of men adequately equipped 
for specific industrial employment who remain long out of a 
job. Unemployment as understood in Europe is not a feature 
of the industrial life of this Presidency as it is essentially an 
agricultural province and there is no need to take action on 
the lines indicated in the international conventions. 

8. Labour turnover —Average duration of employment and 
extent of carnal employment. —Nearly one-third of the number 
of registered factories in this province are of a seasonal 
character. Such factories are gradually increasing in number. 
The employment which these factories offer is necessarily 
casual and lasts only for limited periods during particular 
seasons. These seasons, e.g., the cotton-ginning or the 
ground-nut decorticating season, do not exceed four months 
each and if allowance is made for the fact that in many of 
the seasonal factories ground-nut decorticating and cotton¬ 
ginning are both carried on the workers will normally find 
employment there for about six months in a year. 

Labourers generally stay on plantations from ten months 
to a year and then return to their villages. 
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9. Apprentices Act, 1850— Falue of. —As far as this 
Presidency is concerned, the Act has been of little value to 
the trades, or employers of labour or to the apprentice. The 
Act appears to have been originally designed to provide 
adequate protection and guardianship to orphans from 
military orphanages and charitable institutions and to 
regulate their training in suitable trades and occupations 
with special reference to marine work. The provisions of 
the Act were of such a nature that they could not be availed 
of by the general youth of this Presidency. Military 
orphanages and charitable institutions being few and far 
between, and opportunities for marine work being limited, 
the Act has remained more or less a dead letter. The 
desirability of suitably amending the Act so as to render 
it useful to all classes of apprentices desirous of learning 
various trades was first suggested by the Committee on 
Industrial and Technical Education of 1922. In accord¬ 
ance with this suggestion a further committee was appointed 
in 1924 to examine the whole question. Its main recom¬ 
mendations were that provision should be made for a 
mutually binding indenture between the employer and the 
apprentice in certain specified trades, that certain safeguards 
should be provided against one employer enticing away the 
apprentice indentured to another employer, that the minimum 
age of an apprentice should be restricted to fifteen so as to 
ensure a minimum standard of general education and that 
provision should be made for the settlement of disputes 
between an indentured apprentice and his employer and for 
ensuring the strict observance of mutual obligations. The 
Government of Madras after carefully considering these 
recommendations came to the conclusion that the time was 
not ripe for the introduction of legislation on the lines 
proposed. 

II. STAFF ORGANIZATION. 

10. Selection of managing staff. —In the larger and 
more important industrial concerns, the selection of managing 
staff is well made, but in the smaller concerns men with 
little or no experience and without suitable training or 
qualifications are sometimes appointed. 

11 . Rkcbuitment and training op subordinate super¬ 
vising STAFF—Methods in force and facilities for training 
AND promotion OF WORKMEN. —The training of persons for 
subordinate supervising posts in various industries is now 
undertaken at the Madras Trades School run by the Indus¬ 
tries Department where lads of good education are put throi^^h 



a course of theoretical ami practical training in technological 
subjects such as electrical engineering, mechanical engineer¬ 
ing, printing, etc. The courses are designed to turn out 
men suitable for employment as foremen, supervisors and 
chargemen. There are also other institutions such as the 
Government Engineering College, the Chengalvaroya Naicker 
Technical Institute, the Government Textile Institute, etc., 
where subordinate staff are trained in civil engineering, 
weaving, etc. The above institutions adequately meet the 
present need for subordinate supervising staff. At present, 
recruitment of supervising staff is made in two ways: (i) by 
direct appointment of men technically trained in the above 
institutions and in institutions outside the Presidency and 
(ii) by promotion of able workmen who have put in long and 
satisfactory service. Until recently it was the usual practice 
of employers to choose from among their workmen the 
foremen and supervisors required for the various departments. 
These foremen and supervisors were generally by no means 
well educated nor were they technically trained in a school 
or institute. They were mere craftsmen with long experience 
of the particular class of work in which their workshops were 
engaged, and as long as the work carried out did not call for 
technical knowledge they served the purpose well. They, 
however, looked down upon the educated apprentices attend¬ 
ing evening classes and to that extent acted as a drag on the 
progress of apprentice education. The introduction of special 
machinery and precision tools and the increasing tendency 
to adapt and fabricate various kinds of machinery in this 
country has necessitated the employment of educated and 
technically trained men as foremen and supervisors, and in 
consequence direct recruitment of suitable technical men with 
practical experience is resorted to more frequently than before. 
There seems to be however no uniform system of recruit¬ 
ment nor any recognized minimum standard of technical 
training that may be considered as suitable for direct recruit¬ 
ment. Facilities for training and promotion of workmen in 
this Presidency have improved considerably during the past 
few years through the medium of Government and aided 
industrial schools. There are at present about 60 industrial 
schools in different parts of the Presidency, where boys are 
trained for various kinds of trades as craftsmen. These 
schools turn out skilled artisans who would in future form the 
cream of the labouring class. 

An attempt has been also made by the Industries depart¬ 
ment to raise the general level of the working classes of the 
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future by instituting a preparatory section in the Madras 
Trades School for prospective workmen. In this section, 
sons of workmen are put through a three years course of 
general education with a bias towards industry. The course 
includes training in drawing, metal work, elementary science, 
hygiene, good citizenship, etc. The Department of Indus¬ 
tries is also tackling the difficult problem of the education of 
the adult workmen by instituting evening classes in the 
Madras Trades School. The increasing numbers that enrol 
themselves for these classes is a healthy sign and it is 
contemplated to expand this section in various directions in 
the near future. 

12. RstATlOKS BETWEEN STAFF AND RANK AND FILE— 

(i) 'Relations generally, —As stated above, the usual practice 
until recently has been to promote workmen of long and 
satisfactory service to the positions of foremen and super¬ 
visors and not unnaturally these n)en do not always command 
very much respect from their former comrades and co-workers 
in the rank and file. The complaints of the men have in 
many cases been against the ‘ tyranny ’ of the foremen of 
the factories rather than against the strictness of their 
employers. 

(ii) Works committees—Their extent and achievement .— 
No such committees are functioning anywhere in this Presi¬ 
dency except in the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, 
where the Welfare Committee, as it is called, is working very 
satisfactorily. 

13. CoNTBACToBs AS INTERMEDIARIES — (i) Extent and 
character of work given on contract (ii) Extent of suh-contraet- 
ing. —^In the case of industrial concerns, the work that is given 
out on the contract system generally falls under one or 
the other of the following classes: Loading, unloading, 
receiving and despatching of goods, weighing of finished 
articles and the curing of raw^roduce. In the ease of 
seasonal factories it is not uncommon to let the factories 
themselves on contract, but no precise information is avail¬ 
able as to the extent to which the system prevails, nor is there 
information regarding the extent to which sub-eontracting 
in industrial concerns prevails. So far as letting out on 
contract of seasonal factories is concerned, the extent must 
obviously depend in part on the nature of the season as 
affecting the particular produce dealt with in those factories. 

(iii) Control exercised over working conditions. —^All labour 
employed in a registered factory, whether employed directly 
by the owner, occupier or manager, or indirectly through 
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contractors, sub-contractors or other intermediaries, is subject 
to the regulations prescribed in and under the Indian 
Factories Act, but the contractor himself, unless he has taken 
the whole factory on contract, is not responsible for compli¬ 
ance with these regulations. 

III. HOUSING. 

14. Extent to which protided bt employees—Govern¬ 
ment, PUBLIC AGENCY, PBIVATB LANDLORDS AND WORKERS. —The 
percentage of each kind of house in this Presidency for the 
five decades ending with 1921 is as follows:— 





1871. 

1891. 

1921. 

Terraced 



7-2 

9-4 

121 

Tiled • • 



7-8 

8-9 

10-2 

Thatched 



85-0 

81-7 

77-7 


In Madras City there are more than 25,000 huts and 
one-roomed buildings having about 150,000 workers and 
labourers; in Madura 9,826 huts and kacha dwellings having 
a total labour population of 50,000; in Tuticorin 3,276 
similar houses wherein 16,000 people live; in Mangalore 
6,600 kacha houses and thatched huts accommodating about 
80,000 people; and in Yizagapatam 5,320 kacha buildings 
accommodating about 30,000 workmen. 

By the exertion of the Labour department and the 
co-operative building societies and a number of local autho¬ 
rities, some houses have been built for the poor workmen in 
the City of Madras and in a few other towns. Manufacturers, 
industrial firms, railway companies and harbour authorities 
have to some extent provided for the housing of their 
employees. In the City of Madras, a leading firm has 
provided houses at Be. 1-8-0 per mensem for a few of their 
workmen whose monthly income falls short of Rs. 30. There 
are still many labourers however without shelter. In Madras 
City, in the vicinity of the Elsplanade and Harbour, the 
working population that s(|bat in the streets and in the narrow 
verandas of godowns number over 1,500 or 400 families. 

At the Golden Bock, Tricbinopoly, the South Indian 
Railway Company has built houses for the workers in the 
New Railway Colony. At Madura, the Madura Mills Com¬ 
pany has provided houses for 676 labourers (which is about 
10 per cent of the total number of labourers actually working 
in the mills) in an area close to the mills. 

Out of 1,480 registered factories in this Presidency only 
Sll factories provide housing accommodation for employees 
and these too as a rule only for a small proportion of tiiefr 
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employees. Housing accommodation for labourers at Mettur 
is provided by Government in connection witli the Mettur 
Project works. Almost all the planting estates in the 
Nilgiris, Malabar and Coimbatore districts provide lines for 
their coolies. 

Existing legislation provides for: (1) expenditure on 
model dwellings and the encouragement of co-operative 
building under rule 40 of the Finance Rules in Schedule IV 
of the Madras District Municipalities Act, and under rule 4 
(a), Schedule V of the Madras City Municipal Act (a number 
of local authorities including Madras, Vizagapatam, Madura 
and other cities carried into effect some great clearance ; but 
there is much to be done in the shape of slum clearance and 
model dwellings) ; (2) provision of sites and the construction 
of houses for the labouring classes within town-planning 
schemes under section ^ {k) and (/) of the Madras Town- 
Planning Act. For financial assistance for such schemes, 
section B2 of the said Act provides for the creation of a 
Provincial Town-Planning Fund. 'Phe fund has not been 
constituted. 

On a smaller scale certain municipalities, viz., Vizagapatam, 
Madura, Madras, Mangalore, Tuticorin, Cochin, Calicut, etc., 
have undertaken to prepare civic surveys which will also deal 
with the general housing conditions in their cities or towns. 

15. Nature of accommodation. —Coolie lines on estates 
are generally fairly good. Accommodation provided by 
factories generally consists of rows of eight or ten rooms each 
10' X 8' or so with a veranda along tlio front of the row. 
A protected water-supply is available only in a few cases 
and in many cases the sanitary arrangements are not 
satisfactory. 

The following recent statistics regarding tenements in 
Government cheries in the City of Madras indicate the 
housing conditions of the workmen at Madras:— 


Character of dwel-ir.g. 

Number of 
dwellings. 

Niiinher of 
rooms. 

Monthly 

rent. 

A rea of room 
ill square feet. 




R8. A. P. 



A, — Thatched hut. 



(i) With one room only. 

640 

640 

18 0 

64 to 80 



to 





2 0 0 
(per hut) 


(n) With one room and 

310 

310 

Do. 

64 to 80; 

Toranda. 






2 
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« r.11.*r.<.• Numbdr of NuDfiber of Monthly Area of room 

Character ot.i«ol].ng. rooms. rent.' in square feet. 

RS. A. P. 

A .— Thatched hut—oont. 


(iii) With two rooms 

. . 271 ;i42 

2 0 0 

120 to 216 


to 



fl.— 7't7cit hdufic. 

2 8 0 
{per but) 


(i) With two rooms 

51 62 

1 4 0 

to 

3 8 0 

64 to 100 


(ii) With throe rooms 

100 300 

(par room). 
Do. 

64 to 100 


Tlie above figures relate to twelve laboui’ers’ clieris 
which occupy a total extent of 30 acres of land fetching an 
annual lease rent of about Rs. 1,200 to (Government. Seven 
thousand and twenty-two workmen (or 1,757 families) includ¬ 
ing coolies, cartmen, fitters, weavers, spinners, constables, 
goldsmiths, beedi-makcrs, sweepers, bricklayers, boatmen, 
motor-drivers, ricksliaw-wallahs and fishermen live in those 
oheris. 

16. Utilikation bv wobkrks of ACOoM.Mon.vnox available. 
—No information. 

17. Rent bates in vahious classes.—No rent is charged 
as a rule for housing accommodation provided by the emplo¬ 
yers and even when charged it is only nominal. 

18. Special problems arising in connection w ith various 
classes of housing.— No remarks. 

IV.-HEALTH. 

19. (General health conditions.— The Director of Public 
Health is of opinion that the health conditions of industrial 
labour are not generally good. In the absence of any 
organized system of record-keeping of cases of sickness and 
death among industrial employees no statistical evidence is 
available as to the ultima^o effects of industry on the health 
of the worker. 

20. Extent of medical facilities provided by bm-. 
PLOTEBs, Government and other agencies. —Very few 
factories have provided dispensaries in charge of medical 
officers. Some maintain first-aid appliances; some engage 
part-time medical officers and a few have got hospitals of 
their own. But these remarks apply only to large concerns 
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and most of the factories do not provide medical facilities 
at all. Medical facilities in the planting areas are excellent. 

In towns, the local bodies or the Government have estab¬ 
lished hospitals where medical aid can be got but the 
factories in these towns are in many cases at considerable 
distances from the hospitals. 

Mission hospitals are sometimes located in industrial 
centres, eg., the Mission llo.spital at llanipet where Messrs. 
Parry & Co. have a large factory. 

21. Extent to which utilized.— Where medical facilities 
are available they are generally utilized by the workers 
except in case of minor ailments, when they resort to indi¬ 
genous treatment. Women workers would probably make 
greater use of medical facilities if it were possible to arrange 
for their treatment in all eases by lady doctors. 

^ 22. Latrine.s and othej{ sanitary arrangements. —All 

factories have to provide latrines for their workers, unless 
exempted from the relevant regulations. Such exemptions 
are few and they are not granted unless extensive uninha¬ 
bited waste land is available in the neighbourhood. In most 
cases however, the provision of latrine accommodation is 
ineffective as the operatives do not use them but prefer to 
resort to the open fields. This reluctance to use the latrines 
provided is probably due, in the case of factories in rural 
areas to the inadequacy of the scavenging arrangements. 

28. Extent and nature of official supervision. —Half- 
yearly inspections of factories including tea factories in 
plantations are made by the Factory Inspection staff; 
District Health Officers, Municipal Health Officers and the 
Certifying Surgeons also pay periodical visits to factories in 
their areas. The Director of Public Health and his Assistant 
have been appointed additional Inspectors of Factories. 

24. Suitability op existing Factories Kules. —Due care 
is taken to prevent excessive temperature in factories by the 
enforcement of proper ventilation. 

The Ventilation and Humidification Rules framed by the 
Local Government for regulating the degree of humidity in 
cotton mills have been in force for two years and have been 
working satisfactorily. 

25. Industrial diseases. —No remarks. 

26. Sickness Insurance. —The question of ratifying and 
accepting the draft conventions and recommendation of the 
loth International Labour Conference concerning sickness 
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insurance was definitely opposed by the two Houses of the 
Central Legislature and the Government of India decided not 
to introduce any comprehensive scheme on the lines of the 
Convention. However, the Government of India were of 
opinion that the possibility of introducing some provision for 
sickness insurance required further examination. The ques¬ 
tion was accordingly referred to certain bodies and persons 
interested in labour in this Presidency. As such a question 
had never before been considered in this country, and ns 
there was no sy.stematically collected information on the 
subject, the opinions received wore somewhat general and 
represented conventional attitudes rather than an informed 
study of the question. On the one hand employers generally 
were opposed to the scheme on tlie ground that it imposed 
only an additional burden on industry to secure an illusory 
benefit for the workmen, and on the other hand, the proposal 
was w’elcomcd fervently as ostensibly designed to secure f^r 
labour a further share in the advantage of enlightened 
civilization. 

After a careful consideration of the existing conditions in 
this Province the Government have come to the conclusion 
that any scheme of sickness insurance would be impracticable 
and is not necessary. The labourers themselves would be 
unwilling to share the cost of any such scheme, the labour 
population is floating and it would be difficult to provide the 
necessary medical facilities. 

27. Mamkkity benffits —(i) Extent and woeking of 
EXISTING SCHEMES. —Precise information on these points is in 
most cases not available. The schemes are voluntary, the 
benefits vary with the enlightenment and generosity of the 
particular employers. Messrs. Binny & Co. allow three 
months’ leave to their female operatives during pregnancy 
and an allowance of four annas a day. On some estates on 
the Anamalais in Coimbatore district, female coolies are fed 
free for one month before and one month after confinement. 
On other estates in that area, a maternity allowance of Rs. 3 
is paid, and the mother is fed at estate cost for three weeks and 
looked after for a few days by a woman paid by the estate. 
On other estates maternity allowances ranging from Es. 3 to 
Rs. 5 are paid while on still other estates free feeding of the 
woman for two weeks before and three weeks after confine¬ 
ment is arranged. 

In industrial undertakings in this Province women ordi¬ 
narily stay away from work about the sixth to the eighth 
month of pregnancy but some work right up to the time aS 
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delivery. Women do not return to work witliiu one mouth 
after delivery, but they usually take two or three months 
and in some cases even six months. Ordinarily women have 
no difficulty in retaining their employment in spite of 
absence on account of pregnancy' and confinement, 

(ii) Histo‘)y of Central and Provincial hills .—No remarks. 

(iii) Possihilitij oj Legislation .— Legislation in respect of 
maternity benefits may prejudicially affect the employment 
of female labour as there may be a tendency to avoid the 
employment of women or to reduce their wages to compen¬ 
sate for the new burden. Legislation would also be difficult 
to work in the present conditions of this Presidency as a 
great proportion of female labour is casual and seasonal 
labour. In spite of these considerations, a step forward 
may be taken as the principle involved is sound. The 
necessary provisions may bo made by an amendment of the 
Indian Factories Act rather than by a separate enactment. 

V. WELFARE (other than HEALTH AND HOUSING, 
but including EDUCATION). 

28. Extent of welfare work.— It is imj)ossib]o to treat 
the industrial worker in isolation in this Presidency for the 
good reason that he does not live in separate communities. 
For example, the Adi'Dravida in Madras who is employed 
in the mill or factory lives in a paracheri among members 
of hie community following a great variety of other occupa¬ 
tions while the caste artisan or factory employee similarly 
lives among other people who earn their living in different 
ways. The opening of a public park or recreation ground, 
an additional dispensary, a new ward to a hospital, improved 
drainage, a co-operative society, a new school, are benefits 
which the operatives equally share with their neighbours and 
it is to the general extension of such activities that one must 
look for improvement of the conditions under which the 
operatives as well as the other section of the work-a-day 
communities live. Any attempt to show what is actually 
being done would require a complete analysis of the work of 
the Department of Indu.strie8, Co-operation and Education, 
all municipal activities and of the work of the various 
educational and philanthropic agencies of a non-official 
character. 

A large proportion of the labour employed in this 
Presidency is of a casual nature and in some cases labour is 
supplied bv contractors and is therefore not wholly under 
the cont rol of the factory owners. The coolie who one week 
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is carrying bags of rice in a factory may the following week 
prefer to labour in the fields. Besides this, many of the 
factories are of c seasonal character and so provide employ¬ 
ment only during particular seasons. With such a large 
proportion of labour of this kind, there is not much scope for 
Welfare work except in big establishments of a permanent 
nature and in railways. The small factory owners can 
neither pay nor arrange for these scliemes nor can the casual 
labourers expect such concessions from their employer as 
their employment itself is not permanent. The only con¬ 
cerns that have regular welfare schemes for their employees 
are the larger undertakings like the Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills, Madras, the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway and the South Indian Railway. There is also a 
Welfare Committee in the Government Cordite Factory, 
Aravankadu There are a few outside agencies which are 
doing welfare work for labourers, e.g., the Madras Social 
Service League, the Triplicane Sociological Brotherhood, 
and the Y.M.C.A. I'hese agencies do a certain amount of 
welfare work outside the factories, chiefly for the Adi- 
Dravidas. 

Of late, some of the registered Trade Unions in the City 
of Madras (the Madras Labour Union in particular) are help¬ 
ing the workers by giving them legal advice in regard to the 
recovery of compensation under the Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Act. 

29. Employment of welfare officers and workers. —The 
“ All-India Industrial Welfare Conference, 1922 ” held in 
Bombay passed a resolution that social service organizations 
be asked to take up the work of training welfare workers, 
and urging the establishment of workers committees in all 
industrial establishments but nothing further seems to have 
been done on these lines. 

80 & 31. Nature of other welfare activities and 
RESULTS achieved. —Many factories have provident fund, 
gratuity or pension fund schemes for the benefit of employees 
who retire on account of old age or after a specified period of 
service. Each factory has its own rules for the payment of 
these funds. In some cases, the employees are required to 
contribute a small percentage of their pay towards the fund 
and the employers contribute a moiety and allow interest on 
the accumulated amount. The actual payment of the 
employers’ contribution is conditional upon the good conduct 
ana-seryice of the men, . 
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In other cases, the employers do not require the men to 
subscribe to the fund. A bonus of one to one and a half 
month’s pay is granted to the monthly paid staff in almost 
all the factories managed by Europeans. In factories owned 
by Indians a bonus or presents of cloths and money are 
distributed on Deepavali or Ayudapuja holidays and other 
important festival days. Money presents of about Es. 5 are 
given to girls on attaining puberty and Rs. 10 for marriage, 
Rs 5 for deaths (burial) are also given. 

32. PiiovisroN OF education facilities.— Seventy 
factories registered under the Indian Factories Act have 
provided schools for half timers and in some cases for em¬ 
ployees’ children also. Tliere are also schools for adult 
workers, one night school at Aravaukadu, one at the Bucking¬ 
ham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, and one in Coimbatore town 
run by tlie Y.M.C. A. and attended by mill hands who want 
to better their prospects in the mills. 

There are schools for tho children employed in factories 
at Nellimarla and Chittivalasa in tlie Vizagapatam district, 
at Peolamedu in the Coimbatore district and at Bey pore in 
Malabar. Seven salt factories have schools attached to tliem 
and there is a part-time school attached to the Cordite 
Factory at Aravankadu in the Nilgiris. At Madras the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills maintain one day school and 
one night school. 'The day school is an elementary school 
with five standards and has a tcchnictal section attached to it 
in which carpentry, tailoring, black-smithy and tin-smithy, 
turning, fitting and weaving are taught. The night school, 
has eight standards and includes a commercial class for 
advanced English and typewriting. 

There are two part-time estate schools in the Nilgiris, 
one at Glenvans and one at Kullakombay. There are also 
three estate schools in the Palaui hills, Madura district. 

There is one recognized school in the Anaimalais and a 
number of unrecognized ones. 

The South Indian Railway are maintaining primary schools 
at certain important centres on the lino, for the education of 
European and Anglo-Indian children. Only nominal fees are 
collected. In respect of the children of Indian employees 
whose pay is Rs. JOO or-below, the Company pays subject to 
certain limitations one-half of their Middle School or High 
School fees for three years. Apprentices are given training in 
the special school provided by the Company. The Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway maintain Indian schools at 
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some places on the Railway where children of employees are 
given education on payment of small fees according to the 
salaries of the employees. 

The Madras Elementary Education Act has been framed 
with a view to the ultimate introduction of compulsory educa¬ 
tion. There are ordinary schools maintained by local boards 
and private agencies. It may be generally stated that it is 
possible for the children of all workers in industrial concerns 
of any size to secure a general elementary education. 

33. Co-operation. —Co-operative societies for the supply 
of the ordinary domestic requirements of workers are to be 
found in connection with some of the larger industrial 
concerns, particularly the Railways. Credit societies for 
employees are also to be found in connection with some of 
the larger concerns. Co-operative societies for building 
pnrpo.ses have also been organized in stray cases. 

VI. SAFEIT. 

34. Existing regulations in factories. —The Chief 
Inspector of Factories reports that the regulations in force, 
for securing safe working in factories, are adequate. The 
fencing and guarding of dangerous machinery are on the 
whole well attended to. The danger involved in not fencing 
the dangerous parts of machinery is explained both to em¬ 
ployers and employees by the Factory Inspectors wherever 
necessar}’ and constant efforts are made to see that the orders 
issued by the Inspectors for the rectification of defects in 
this respect and for the safety of ways, works and plant are 
complied with. The wearing of tight clothing by persons 
replacing belts, oilers and drivers is being enforced and the 
attention of the factory owners is drawn to the importance 
of allowing only trained and experienced men to replace 
belts, etc. 

35 & 36.— Accidbnis—Inoidenoe and causes.— The num¬ 
ber of accidents in factories is about 1,300 per annum of 
which 10 to 15 are fatal. The incidence is highe.st in Railway 
workshops, Cotton spinning and Weaving factories coming 
next. A very large proportion of the accidents are of a 
trivial character. 

Most of the accidents are due to carelessness on the part 
of the operatives, which in turn is due to ignorance and 
illiteracy. Careful measures are being taken to educate the 
werkmen in ordinary prudence but results can only 
attained very gradually. 
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37. Accident prevention. —Measures have been taken to 
educate the worker in ordinary prudence, viz., the amendment 
of the danger notice to make it more comprehensive and 
instructive to the workmen. Proposals are also under con¬ 
sideration for printing and for free supply to factory owners 
and managers and their employees of a book illustrating the 
dangerous parts of machinery and showing bow to fence 
them, the object being to make them realize by pictorial 
visualization the dangerous parts of machinery which 
requires careful handling and to educate them in the methods 
of avoiding dangers. 

But the average Indian worker’s psychology is not very 
responsive to such ideas of “ Safety First.” In the majority 
of the factories in the mufassal at least we must for some 
time rely on the preventive regulations of the Indian 
Factories Act and on the deterrent effects of the Indian 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. When circulating for opinion 
the resolution adopted at the Eleventh International Labour 
Conference regarding the prevention of industrial accidents 
the International Labour office, Geneva, suggested that a 
works investigation of every accident might be useful in 
tending to prevent a recurrence of accidents of the same 
kind. “ Works investigations ” and joint action on the part 
of the employers and employees may be feasible in the larger 
factories. 

88. Accidents in non-bequlated ESTASLisHMENrs. —Acci¬ 
dents do occur in non-regulated establishments, i.e., in 
unregistered factories, but no statistics are available. 

89. First-aid appliances. —Factories employing 600 or 
more persons are required by law to keep first-aid appliances 
ready and available at all times. 

40. SlEINGENOT OF INSPECTION AND ENFORCEMENT OF 
BKOULATION8. —The regulations on this subject are being 
strictly enforced both in industry generally and in seasonal 
industries. The number of prosecutions launched against 
factory managers for default during each of the last two 
years is 72 and 52. 

41. Effect op health, houss, light and working condi¬ 
tions ON accidents. —The Chief Inspector of Factories reports 
that the health of operatives working in ginning factories at 
Hight is affected by the inadequate lighting arrangements, 
liable data are not available. 

8 
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VII. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


42. Worotbn’s Compensation Act —(i) Extent of use .— 
The Act came into force from Ist July 1924. The extent 
of its use in this Presidency will be evident from the follow¬ 
ing statistics;— 


As reported by employers. 
..—...—— - --- 


Year. 


Number of 
aooidents. 

Amount of 
compensation 
paid. 




BS. A. P. 

1924 .. 

• • 

334 

4,191 7 0 

1925 .. 

• • 

372 

9,299 3 6 

1926 .. 

• • 

503 

18,907 6 10 

1927 .. 

• • 

569 

31,899 5 8 

1928 .. 

• • 

632 

27,395 14 5 


Number of oases 
filed in the 
court of the 
Commissioner. 


3 

31 

96 

175 

237 


(ii) Comparison with extent of possible claims. —Such a 
comparison is not possible as no information is available as 
to the extent of possible claims. 

(iii) Effects on industry. —The Act has had no noticeable 
effect on industry. 

(iv) Availability and use of insurance facilities and value 
from workers'' point of view. —So far as this Presidency is con¬ 
cerned, only a few employers have covered their liabilities 
Under the Act by insurance. This is not due to lack of 
facilities for insurance but to apathy and lack of foresight on 
the part of employers. Many of the smaller factory owners 
are ignorant of their liabilities under the Act and of the 
advantages of insurance. For a small employer, especially 
insurance would seem to be particularly desirable. 

Insurance is optional under the Act. Compulsory insur¬ 
ance has not been instituted. 

The value of insurance from the point of view of the 
workmen cannot be overestimated. First and foremost is 
the security afforded in regard to the payment of any com¬ 
pensation for which he may be eligible under the Act. The 
claim of the workman for the compensation for which he is 
eligible becomes a secured debt in case of liquidation when 
the employer is insured. Secondly, workmen who meet with 
accidents are generally urgently in need of compensation 
and any delay in payment causes great hardship to them 
or to their dependants. Insurance may save delay in the 
payment of claims. Thirdly, insurance tends to minimise 
disputes between employers and employees. An employer 
who has insured is not so likely to contest a really good 
claim as one who has not. 
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43. Desirability of extending Act to other occupa¬ 
tions—Possibility op providing against insolvency of 
employees vnio might be so covered. —The Indian Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act (VIII of 1923) was admittedly an 
experimental measure and many of its features, owe their 
origin more to a desire to minimise the difficulties attendant 
on the introduction of an entirely new measure than to any 
belief in their permanent value. So the Act is limited to 
those workmen who stand most in need of its benefits, i.e., 
those who are most affected by the increased risks and the 
more complex organization of modern industry, and two 
criteria have been followed in the determination of the classes 
included— 

(1) that the Act should be confined to industries which 
are more or less organized ; and 

(2) that only workmen whose occupation is hazardous 
should be included. 

2. The Act at present applies to the following classes of 
workmen:— 

(1) Tramway employees. 

(2) Factory workers. 

(3) Mine workers. 

(4) Seamen. 

(5) Workers employed in loading and unloading ships 
and fuelling, repairing them, etc. 

(6) Workers in the building trades. 

(7) Persons employed in telephone, telegraph and elec¬ 
tric cable lines work. 

(8) Workers on underground sewers. 

(9) Members of fire brigades. 

(10) Employees in Railway and Railway Mail Service. 

(11) Workers in connexion with petroleum wells, etc. 

(12) Persons employed in occupations involving blasting 
operations. 

(13) Boatmen and regulation establishments on canals 
and connected works. 

The benefits of the Act are at present extended to a large 
proportion of the workmen who are employed in organized 
industries and to some others whose occupations are of a 
hazardous nature, but they have not been extended to 
agricultural labour ers, domestic servants or menial servants. 
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As regards the question of extending the Act to other 
occupations generally, the only limiting factor to the inclusion 
of all classes of workmen within the scope of the Act should 
be the possibility of fixing responsibility for payment of 
compensation. Adopting this criterion, workmen employed 
in factories which can be notified under section 2 (8) (b) of the 
Indian Factories Act may be brought within the benefit of the 
Act, and clause v in Schedule II of the Act may be altered 
so as to include all workmen engaged in handling heavy 
materials in or at godowns and warehouses whether for the 
purpose of loading a ship or otherwise. It is however 
unnecessary to extend the scope of the Act to labourers in 
plantations other than those in factories on tea estates to 
whom the Act already applies. The labour force in planta¬ 
tions, excepting those employed in factories, consists of 
agricultural labourers ; part of the labour is seasonal and 
accidents are rare ; the nature of employment does not expose 
the labourers to the risk of accident and there is no liability 
to occupational disease. It would be difficult to administer 
the Act if it were extended to them. 

As regards provision against insolvency of employers 
security could be obtained only by a system of compulsorj^ 
insurance. Such a system is neither necessary nor would it 
be practicable. The Commissioner for Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation has reported that no such contingency has arisen till 
now in the administration of the Act in this Presidency. 

44. Suitability of provisions relating to —(i) Scales of 
compensaiwn.— The scales of compensation at present provided 
by the Act are inadequate. The majority of accident^ occur 
to workmen earning between Rs. 15 and Rs. 25 per mensem. 
In cases of fatal accidents, the deceased leave on an average 
not less than four dependants and the maximum compensation 
admissible is not enough to maintain them even for a short 
period. In cases of non-fatal accidents resulting in perma¬ 
nent disablement the injured workmen are entitled to a lump 
sum compensation of only a few hundred rupees and thej^ 
have to maintain themselves and their dependants with this 
amount (and any small additional sum they may still be able 
to earn) for the rest of their lives. In almost all cases of 
serious (but non-fatal) accidents, the injured workmen lose 
their posts; and as a rule these men are unable to ^et any 
employment suitable to their impaired physical condign and 
even if they do the pay is very small. Ine Indian Act does 
not provide for any separate additional allowances for thb 
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children of deceased workmen such as are provided for in 
the corresponding, Acts of certain western countries. The 
minimum scales of compensation may be raised general!}' at 
least in respect of poorly paid workmen. 

(ii) Conditions governing grant of compensation .—The 
conditions governing the grant of compensation are contained 
in section 8 (1) of the Act. Under section 4-D of the Act 
no compensation is payable in respect of the first ten days 
of temporary disablement. In such cases the system of 
‘ dating back ’ the waiting period may be adopted and it may 
be from the fourth day of disablement. Compensation is not 
payable for accidents which are attributable to the fault of 
the workmen themselves. In the majority of contested 
claims the dispute centres round this proviso and the 
employers attempt to take undue advantage of this provision 
though the plea has seldom been successful. The Act 
requires evidence of wilful disobedience of orders expressly 
framed for safety. The standard of management and 
discipline in factories in this Presidency rarely justifies the 
inference without the most incontestable proof that adequate 
precautions have been taken to prevent ignorant workmen 
from running risks of injury. The English law is even less 
lenient to employers, since under it even proof of wilful 
misbehaviour on the part of an injured workman does not 
exempt an employer from liability when the accident results 
in death or serious permanent disablement. 

(iii) Industrial diseases .—The following are the indus* 
trial diseases now covered by the Act:— 

(1) Anthrax, 

(2) Lead poisoning, 

(3) Phosphorus poisoning, and 

(4) Mercury poisoning. 

So far as this Presidency is concerned, no application for 
compensation for industrial disease has been received. 

(iv) Machinery of administration .—In the Madras Presi¬ 
dency the Commissioner of Labour is the Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation. The Commissioner is also in 
charge of the administration of the Indian Factories Act, 
and the combination of these functions in one officer has 
obvious advantages. 



VIII. HOUBS. 

A. Factories. 

45. Hours worked ter dat and per week.— About 300 
factories observe 8 hours a day and 48 hours per week; 
about 250 factories observe 9 hours a day and 54 hours per 
week; about 900 factories observe 10 hours per day and 
60 hours per week. Including overtime the working hours 
per week do not exceed 66 and in exceptional cases 12 hours 
a day and 72 hours a week. 

46. Days ■worked in a week. —Factories generally work 
only six days a week. 

47 & 48. iFFEcr of 60 hours restriction and daily 
LIMIT. —The 60 hours restriction and the 10 hours ordinary 
daily limit are not only advantageous to the workers but 
have not adversely affected the monthly outturn. 

49. Possibility of eeduchon in maxima.— The Chief 
Inspector of Factories suggests that the maximum weekly 
limit may be reduced to 54 hours and the daily limit to 
9 hours. 

60. Intervals — Existing praoticb — Suitability of 
LAW. —An hour rest at midday is allowed in most factories. 
The proviso to clause (a) of section 21 of the Indian Faotories 
Act introduced by the amending Act of 1926 has been wel¬ 
comed and is working satisfactorily. The Commissioner of 
Labour considers that no further legislation in respect of rest 
intervals seems necessary; but that if 9 hours in a day is 
accepted, a 2-hour recess may be arranged—some factories 
do in fact give 2 hours rest for midday meal. 

61. Day of rest. —Sunday is generally observed as the 
weekly holiday. Where Sunday cannot be so observed a 
substituted day in accordance with section 22 (1) (a) and (i) 
of the Indian Factories Act is allowed as a holiday. In some 
cases, the local weekly shandy (i.e., market) day is observed 
as the weekly holiday in lieu of Sunday. In the opinion of 
the Commissioner of Labour the law in regard to the weekly 
holi^y requires no alteration. 

62. Exempting provisions and the use made op them. — 
Exemptions are granted sparingly and only for adequate 
reasons. 


B> Mines. 

63 to 61.—See Part II. 
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C. Railways. 

62 to 66.—The information furnished above relates also 
to Railway factories registered under the Indian Factories 
Act. 


D. Other Establishments, 

67, 68 & 69. Plantations. —The hours of work are 
usually about 8 per day and Sunday is generally a holiday. 
Work on Sundays and in the evenings is often available but 
is not compulsory. 

IX. SPECIAL QUESTIONS RELATING- TO WOMEN, 
YOUNG ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 

A. Factories. 

70. Effect of 1922 Act on employment. —It is reported 
that the 1922 Act has considerably ameliorated the conditions 
of employment of women and children, and tlie employers 
prefer adult labour to women and children. 

71. Admission of infants to factories. —Admission of 
infants to factories is much restricted, but infants are still 
seen in some coir factories in the West Coast. 

72. Suitability of regulations for women’s work.— 
The Commissioner of Labour considers that in respect of 
women, an 8-bour day and 48-hour week (the time of begin¬ 
ning of work in the morning not to be within 2 hours after 
sunrise) may be fixed and that legislation on these lines may 
be undertaken. He also thinks that employment of women 
in the blow rooms and spinning rooms of textile mills should 
be prohibited. 

73. Suitability of regulations affecting children.— 
The Commissioner of Labour is of opinion that regulations 
may be made prohibiting the employment of children in 
textile mills. 

74. Double employment of children. —No case of double 
employment of children has been detected. 

76. Work and training op young adults ; 76. Extent of 
blind alley employment. —No remarks. 

77. Comparative merits of double and single shift 
systems as affecting health of women, young adults and 
CHILDREN. —The existing system of working periods for 
women, young adults and children is satisfactory. The 
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double shift system is not generally in force, but factories 
work throughout with different sets of persons for different 
periods. 

I period, II period. 


I set .. .. 6-30 to 10-30 1-30 to 5-30 

II set .. .. 7-30 to 11-30 2-30 to 6-30 

III set .. .. 9 to 2 3 to 6 


The single shift system is in vogue in some factories for 
more thaxi 6 hours at a stretch in respect of young male 
adults, but provision is made for midday meals though not 
at a fixed period. The above system works all right and 
does not affect the health of young male adults, women and 
children. 

78 . Work of women and children in factories not 
SUBJECT to Act. —Unregistered factories mostly employ 
women and children in preference to male adults as it pays 
them to do so and they are worked at odd hours without 
proper intervals or weekly holidays under dangerous and 
insanitary conditions. Some factories have come to know of 
the provisions of section 2 (3) (5) of the Indian Factories Act 
and hence purposely keep down the number of workers in 
their registers to below ten though ordinarily more than 10 
persons and at times even more than 19 are employed. 

Only a very small number (about a dozen factories in all) 
have been notified under section 2 (3) (b). Owing to in¬ 
adequacy of staff, the proposals for farther notifications 
under that section have been held up. Unless they are also 
brought under the Act, such factories may create unhealthy 
competition especially where there are other registered 
factories in the locality, engaged on the same work. The 
tendency is to start small concerns with only a few employees 
in order to evade the Act. The Commissioner of Labour is 
of opinion that all factories using power, irrespective of the 
number of persona employed should be brought under the 
Act. 

Mention may be made here of the difficulties which have 
arisen in connection with the question of the employment of 
children under 12 years of age in coffee garbling sheds in 
coffee curing factories in this Presidency. The emffioyment 
of such children is prohibited under the Indian Factories 
(Amendment) Act, 1922. There are 14 or 16 coffee curing 
factories on the West Coast employing on an average 
annually about S,600 women. The coffee curing firms 
represented that the prohibition of employnient of children 
should be removed on the ground that the wofi: nf 
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was carried out entirely by women and children, in healthy 
open sheds on a piece-work basis, the families working 
together in groups. Owing to the easy nature of work, it is 
customary for women to bring other children as well as 
their own to work, thus freeing the elder women for more 
strenuous work elsewhere. These firms express serious 
doubt whether if this labour is lost, it would be possible to 
replace it especially during the season of heavy demand from 
January to May which could not be extended owing to the 
monsoon. This particular occupation has many features 
which distinguish it from factory employment as contem¬ 
plated in section 2 (2) of the Indian Factories Act. The 
children are not directly employed. They are not paid by 
the management. They come with their mothers and supple¬ 
ment their earnings. They are not included in the register 
maintained under section 35. Like the women they 
accompany, they have no fixed hours of work and can come 
and go as they like. Their work is light and safe and is 
carried on in healthy sheds and in the absence of machinery 
and other ordinary concomitants to factory work. 

Two methods have been suggested by which the coffee 
curers can continue to employ children under 12 without 
breach of the law. One is to wall off the garbling sheds 
and separate them in such a way that they do not form 
part of the factory at all and the other is to instal a 
creche for the children outside the factory but close by it, in 
charge of a competent matron who can look after the 
children when the mothers are working. The objection to 
the creche method is that it would merely serve to segregate 
the infants whom there is no intention to employ and would 
not meet the case of children between 6 and 12, whom the 
coffee curers desire to employ and whose labour goes to 
augment the income of the employees themselves. The 
remedy of walling off the garbling sheds from the main 
factory building is being tried and has been found satis¬ 
factory. 


B. Mines. 

79 & 80.—See Part II. 

C. Other Establishments. 

81. Nxbd for RROULaTioN.— No remarks, 

4 
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X. WAGES. 

82. Pbevailing bates of wages and eabninqs. —The 
rates of wages paid for certain classes of industrial labour 
are as follows:— 

Average daily rate of wages paid. 


Prevailing 

In factories rates outeide 


Main olasaes of labour. 


In all factories in 
the Presidency. 


in the 
Coimbatore 

the factories 
in the 









district. 

Coimbatore 












district. 




t —- 

1927. 

1928. 


1928. 

1928. 





B8. A. 

p. 

as. A. 

p. 

as. 

A. 

p. 

RS. A. 

p. 




Skilled Labour, 







Engine-driver 

,. 


3 

t 

11 

1 0 

2 

1 

12 

9 

1 4 

0 

Fireman 



0 

11 

1 

0 11 

6 

0 

13 

2 

0 10 

0 

Oilman 



0 

8 

10 

0 8 

10 

0 

10 

11 

0 7 

0 

Fitter 



1 

2 

1 

a 2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 12 

0 

Tamer 



i 

3 

5 

1 2 

1 

1 

6 

6 

0 14 

0 

Rivetter 



0 

11 

11 

0 15 

5 

0 

14 

5 

0 12 

0 

Boileremith 



1 

£ 

0 

1 11 

1 

1 

8 

1 

0 14 

0 

Blaolcfimith 



1 

1 

11 

1 1 

2 

1 

»• 

i 

6 

0 14 

0 

Moalder 



1 

1 

11 

1 0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 14 

0 

Carpenter 



1 

1 

8 

1 1 

4 

1 

0 

7 

0 12 

0 

Bricklayer 



1 

1 

9 

1 0 

0 

1 

8 

7 

0 12 

0 

Compositor (printer) 



0 

14 

5 

1 0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 12 

0 

Machinist .. . • 



0 

14 

10 

: 2 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 14 

0 

Weaver (cotton) man 



1 

0 

3 

0 16 

11 

0 

9 

10 

0 7 

0 

Do. boy 



0 

f> 

10 

0 5 

4 


,. 


0 3 

0 

Spinner (cotton) man 



0 

10 

7 

0 9 

9 

0 

7 

0 

,, 


Do. boy 



0 

4 

11 

0 4 

10 

0 

6 

10 

,, 


Weaver (jute) man 



0 

8 

4 

0 14 

H 






Do. boy 



0 

0 

8 

0 6 

0 


* * 




Spinner (jnte) man 



0 

7 

0 

0 8 

3 


•• 


•• 




Umhilled Labour. 







Female coolie (gin) 



0 

4 

n 

0 r» 

1 

0 

6 

7 

0 4 

a 

Male do. 



0 

8 

5 

0 8 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 7 

0 

Female do. (prese) 



0 

6 

8 

0 5 

iO 

0 

6 

a 

0 6 

0 

Male do. 



0 

9 

6 

0 9 

8 

0 11 

9 

0 6 

0 

Female do. (rice will) 



0 

4 

7 

0 4 

8 

0 

5 

6 

0 4 

6 

Male do. 



0 

8 

0 

0 7 

10 

0 

9 

ll 

0 7 

0 

Female coolies in fields 




,, 







0 4 

0 

Male do. 






.» 



« ftt 


0 6 

0 


The rates of wages for labour on plantations are generally 
about 7 annas a day for a man, 5 annas for a woman, 4 annas 
for a boy and 3 annas for a girl. 

83. Movement in beoent ybabs. —It is doubtful if the 
figures mentioned above are sufficiently reliable to afford a 
basis for comparison. On the whole there has been a slight 
rise in recent years in industrial wages. 

84. Amount sent to viidAGBs. —No wformation is avail* 

able. . - ■ , ..'Ci.. . 
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86. Payment in kind. —There are very few factories in 
this Presidency in which payment (jf wages is made in kind. 
It is the practice in many factories to supply necessaries 
such as rice at or below market rates and to recover the 
cost thereof from the wages of the workmen concerned at the 
end of the month. This system is never forced on the 
employees; on the other hand it is looked upon as a privilege. 

A few factories run stores for their employees at which 
necessaries are obtainable below bazaar rates, and recover 
the cost of the supplies made from the wages of those 
concerned. This system again is voluntary and is of great 
help to the workmen. 

86. Method of fixino wages. —We have not yet 
reached the stage in this Presidency at which wages of 
industrial labour are fixed by negotiated agreements. 
There is no agreement, nor uniformity of system, amongst 
different industrial concerns of the same kind regarding the 
fixing of wages. The wages of plantation labour are 
however fairly uniform. 

87. Extent ok &tandabdization.— The question of stand¬ 
ardization of wages naturally presupposes some standardization 
of work and in the majority of factories, there appears to be 
no attempt at such standardization. There are two industries 
of considerable importance (textile and printing) which 
appear to offer a fair scope for standardization of both work 
and wages. In other industries, conditions are hardly 
favourable for any attempt at standardization. 

88. Effect op wages changes on labour supply.— 
No data are available in regard to this question. 

89. Minimum wages. —If standardization of wages is diffi¬ 
cult, the fixing of a minimum wage is at present impracticable. 
No minimum wage based on the cost of living could be 
fixed as low as many wages that are actually being paid— 
and eagerly sought. N o serious attempt has yet been made 
to estimate the cost of living in the mufassal and the 
estimates made for the City of Madras are open to criticism. 
An attempt to fix a minimum wage at present would involve: 
impracticable complexities of calculation or by an arbitrary 
avoidance of such complexities would risk throwing 
hundreds out of employment. 

90. Deductions. —The Ctiief Inspector of Factories 
estimates the extent of deductions from wages at about 
*26 fer cent of the total wages paid. An enquiry made in' 
^926 revealed that fines are not often imposed, especially’ 
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in the smaller industrial conoerns but that some of the bigger 
factories occasionally resort to fining in order to enforce 
discipline or to punish culpable neglect of duty or wilful 
waste of material. Legislation to control or regulate fines 
was considered neither desirable nor practicable. It was 
pointed out that if the system of fining was abolished or 
brought under control employers would have no alternative 
save to resort to more severe forms of punishment such as 
reduction, dismissal, etc. 

The amounts collected in the shape of fines are utilized 
for the general benefit of the employees. 

91. Pkriods of wages payment.— In most of the larger 
industrial concerns wages are paid by the month. In some 
of the smaller concerns payment is by the fortnight. 
Seasonal factories pay by the week. Daily payments are 
common in the case of piece-work. In the case of monthly 
payments, six weeks generally elapse before a new worker 
can receive his pay for the first month. A Bill to enforce 
weekly payment of wages was introduced in the Assembly 
in 1924 but it did not receive any appreciable support from 
this Presidency. The Bill made no attempt to ensure 
punctuality of payment which is far more important than 
payment at frequent intervals. 

The question of legislating for the purpose of preventing 
undue delay in the payment of wages to industrial workers 
was taken up in the following year and general opinion was 
sympathetic towards the object in view. But there was 
a considerable volume of opinion against the proposed 
legislation on the ground that it was not practicable or 
desirable. 

Unclaimed wages are, it is understood, treated as 
a charity fund. 

92. Indebtedness. —The indebtedness of the worker is 
heavy especially in the case of plantation labour where it is 
reported that 75 per cent of the wages are taken away by 
money-lenders on pay days. 

98. Bonus and tsofit-shabing schemes. —Profit-sharing 
schemes are not in operation anywhere in this Presidency. 

94. Annual leave. —Ko statistics are available as to 
the extent to which annual leave is taken by workers or 
countenanced and or assisted by empl^ers, except in the 
(^e ol the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills^ MadrM. 
In those mills the average nnmher Of days lirave 



per employee, excluding Sundays and substituted holidays, 
but including holidays for festival days is 15'8 days for the 
Buckingham Mills and 17‘4 days for the Carnatic Mills for 
the half-year—January to June 1929. For these mills, 
absence (i.e., without leave) per employee is *69 days and 
1*24 days respectively for the same half-year.. The Choolai 
Mills, Madras, recently agreed to allow each employee with 
five years’ service privilege leave on half pay for 15 days 
per annum. 

XI. INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY OF WORKERS. 

95. Comparative changes in efpicibncy of Indian 
WORKERS IN RECENT YEARS.— It is reported that there has 
been a great improvement in the efficiency of Indian workers 
in recent years, but no precise information is available on 
the point. 

96. Comparative efficiency of Indian and Foreign 
WORKERS; 97. Factors affecting comparisons of efficiency ; 
98. Factors affecting production ; 99. Possible methods of 

SECURING INCREASED EFFICIENCY.— No remarks, 

XII. TRADE COMBINATIONS. 

100. Extent of organization of (i) EMPLOYiae; 
(ii) Employed.— Exact information is not available as to the 
extent to which eSmployers are organized into trade associa* 
tions or combinations. But there is little doubt that the 
employers’ organizations of various kinds in the Presidency 
include the bulk of the larger employers of industrial labour. 

As regards the organization of employees it may be 
fiointed out that the average daily number of operatives 
employed in the 1,393 registered factories in commission in 
the year 1928 was roughly 137,000, of whom about 6,400 
were children. Even taking into account all the industrial 
establishments containing not less than ten persons the total 
number employed in such establishments is probably not mOre 
than 200,000. The figure (200,000) gives a rough idea of 
the industrial population which may be regarded as orga- 
nizable for Ii-ade Union purposes. No information is 
available (nor is it easily obtainable) regarding the member- 
shi]^ of unregistered Trade Unions. Several of the ten 
registered Trade Unions which are now in existence in the 
Presidency have not yet submitted the annual retums which 
were due at the end of July. It is not therefore possible to 
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give statistics of their membership. At a rough estimate, 
however, the total membership of registered trade unions is 
probably 18,000 to 20,000. 

101. Effects OF ORGANIZATION ON (i) Industry; (ii) Condi¬ 
tions OF WORKERS GENERALLY. —Materials are not available on 
which to base an estimate and in any case most of the trade 
unions are still of comparatively recent origin. There are 
indications however that, with the growth of trade unions, 
some of the employers W'ho were formerly inclined to be 
unsympathetic are showing a greater appreciation of the 
workers’ point of view and are more readily responsive to 
their complaints and demands. 

102. Nature of activities. —Perhaps the most noticeable 
activity of the emjiloyers’ organizations is their discussion of, 
and the formulation of the employers’ views upon, the numer¬ 
ous proposals involving legislation or other action by 
Government in matters affecting labour and industry, which 
have been before the country in recent years. 

So far as the trade unions are concerned the nature of 
their activities has been described in the extracts from the 
annual administration reports of the Labour department which 
are printed as Appendix A. Many of them, especially the 
unregistered trade unions, come into prominence only when 
there is an impending labour dispute and at other times are 
practically dormant. In the case of the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway Employees’ Union strenuous attempts are 
now being made to increase the membership and thereby to 
strengthen its position and increase its claims to be repre¬ 
sentative of the workmen. The Madras Labour Union for 
Textile Workers is endeavouring to assist workmen or their 
dependants in the prosecution of claims under the Indian 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

103. Individual Trade Unions— (i) History ; (ii) Attitude 
of workers and extent of their control; (iii) Attitude of employers 
and relations with them. —A list of registered trade unions 
showing in each case the date of registration is given 
below:— 


Name of trade onion. Date of rogietiatioa. 

(1) The Badkingham and Camatio Mills 

Employees’ Union, Madras .. 20th ^une 1927. 

(2) The Madras Labotu' Union for 

Textile Mill Workers, Madras .. 24th „ „ 

(3) The Madras Government Frees . 

Etuployees’ Assooiation, Madras., 19th Nov. „ 
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Kame of tirade tmion. Date of regUtratiou. 

(4) The Public Works Department 

Workers’ Union, Madras .. 7th Apr. 1928, 

(5) The Madras and Southern Mahratta 

Bail way Employees* Union, 

Madras.12th May „ 

(6) The South Indian Kail way Emplo¬ 

yees’ Association, Triohinopoly .. 14th July ,, 

(7) The Madras' Aluminium Labour 

Union, Madras.let Aug. „ 

(8) The Banipet Labour Union, 

Ranipet .. 30th „ „ 

(9) The Madras Electric Tramways and 

Supply Corporation Employees’ 

Union, Madras.18th Jan. 1929, 

(10) The Madras and Southern Mahratta 

Bailwj^ Non-Workshop Emplo¬ 
yees’ Union, Madras . . .. 5th Feb. „ 

A certain amount of information under this head is avail¬ 
able in the paragraphs on labour unions in the annual 
administration reports of the Labour department which 
have been printed as Appendix A. 

104. Trade Unions Act, 1026—(i) Extent to which uti- 
lieed. —The Act came into force in this Presidency on Ist 
June 1927. Of the ten unions which have been registered, 
one (the Madras Government Press Employees’ Association) 
is defunct owing to the orders of Government issued in May 
1928 'prohibiting Government servants from becoming or 
continuing to be memb^s of a registered trade union. 

(ii) Ejects. —It is too early to gauge the effects of the 

Act. 

(iii) Possible amendments, —As the Act stands at present, 
it is permissible for half the executive of a trade union to 
consist of persons not employed in the industry. It is 
difficult of course to resist the argument that a curtailment of 
the outside element might deprive many unions of the 
education and knowledge of affairs which are lacking in their 
own ranks. But control of unions by outsiders and the 
political exploitation to which it is only too apt to lead have 
obvious disadvantages and when so much depends on a good 
understanding between employer and workmen it does not 
seem^ expedient to thrust between them the irritating inter¬ 
vention of irresponsible outsiders. It is a question for 
consideration whether it would not be better to reduce 
considerably the proportion of outsiders who may be members 
Of the executive of trade unions. 
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XIII. IJTDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 

105. Extent of strikes ano look-outs—( t) Causes^ (ii) 
Duration and character, (iii) Nature of eeiUemeni, (iv) Loss to 
industry and workers .—Information under this head is given 
in the relevant sections of the Annual Administration Reports 
of the Labour Department and reports from the Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour, which are printed as Appendix B. 

106. Conciliation and arbitration machinery.— 
(i) Results of previous investigations ,—About 1920, the increas¬ 
ing number of labour strikes in the country suggested to the 
Government of India the consideration of the question 
whether legislation could be usefully attempted and a machi¬ 
nery devised to prevent such strikes. In December 1920 
and January 1921, the Labour Advisory Board carefully 
considered the question in the light of tlie legislative enact¬ 
ments in force in the United Kingdom (The Conciliation Act 
of 1896, and the Industrial Courts Act of 1919) and of such 
information as was tlien available regarding the nature and 
working of the legislation in force in some of the countries 
in which eflPect had been given to the principle of compulsion. 
The Labour Advisory Board recorded its conclusions as 
follows;— 

(1) In recording its conclusions noted below the 
Advisory Board wishes to premise 

{a) that external action under legislative authority 
should be regarded solely as supplementary to 
mutual negotiations between the parties con¬ 
cerned and resorted to only when negotiation 
has failed to secure a settlement. In all cases 
the possibilities of a settlement by mutual 
agreement should be fully explored, and in the 
opinion of the Board it is desirable that in all 
industrial concerns of such magnitude that 
direct personal touch with the different grades 
of employees is no longer possible, measures 
should be adopted to regularize and facilitate 
the discussion and arrangement of differences. 
{h) It is essential to the successful working of any 
external machineVy for promoting conciliation 
that both parties should accept and accord 
recognition to each other’s organization or 
representatives, and legislation must therefore 
pre-Buppose a settlement of the question of the 
constitution and functions of unions or feder¬ 
ations of employers and of employees. 



(c) The Advisory Board in its recommendations has 
had regard solely to conditions in the Madras 
Presidency. It has not been in a position to 
advise whether legislation applicable to all- 
India would be possible. 

(2) If legislation to promote conciliation where a dead¬ 
lock has arisen between the parties to a dispute is to be 
attempted it is essential that some department of (iovernment 
should have the responsibility laid upon it of keeping in touch 
with the circumstances, of anticipating the possibility of 
labour disputes arising, and of asking for information as to 
their origin and progress and the issues in dispute with a 
view, should a dead-lock arise, to take such further action as 
is provided for by the legislation to be enacted. The Advisory 
Board is of the opinion that it is desirable that there should 
be statutory recognition of that responsibility. 

(3) As regards the methods of promoting a settlement 
to be adopted by the responsible department should inter¬ 
vention become necessary, the Advisory Board is of the 
opinion that the legislation should lay down that the hrstaim 
should be to bring the parties together again to settle their 
differences by discussion, such discussion if necessary and by 
mutual agreement, to be in the presence of a conciliator, and 
that should conciliation fail provision should be made for 
endeavouring to secure a reference to arbitration. 

(4) The Advisory Board recognizes that cases may 
arise where endeavours to secure either conciliation or 
enquiry may fail, and to meet such cases is of the opinion 
that provision should be made authorizing the Government to 
appoint Courts of Enquiry into trade disputes, if necessary, 
irrespective of any application from either party, and em¬ 
powering such courts to summon witnesses and if necessary 
to put them on oath. 

(5) The Advisory Board is not at present prepared to 
recommend that acceptance of the awards of arbitrators or 
of the recommendations of such Courts of Enquiry should be 
made compulsory. They trust that in conformity with the 
experience of such courts in this Presidency and, they 
believe, in the United Kingdom, the publicity given to the 
findings of a court and the weight of public opinion in 
favour of reasonable recommendations will as a rule ensure 
their acceptance by both sides. The Advisory Board 
reoogniees that Courts of Enquiry are more appropriate to 
important or general disputes, and while other cases may 
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arise in which they may be desirable considers that they 
should not be resorted to except where real justification exists. 

(6) As stated above, the Advisory Board is not in 
favour of giving legal force to awards or to the recommenda¬ 
tions of Courts of Enquiry nor is it prepared at present to 
advocate the introduction of the principle of compulsory 
arbitration in any other form. There is, however, one class 
of disputes in respect of which they consider that the com¬ 
munity is entitled to claim that its interests shall be 
considered by both parties, namely those affecting public 
utility services. They have carefully considered the measure 
of protection which should be given and have come to the 
conclusion that there should be a legal proliibition against 
any lock-out or strike being declared in connection with any 
such service unless due notice has been given of the intention 
to do so, and until one month has elapsed from the date of 
the notice. The Advisory Board does not anticipate any 
real difficulty in defining such public utility services. They 
realize, of course, that here as elsewhere the absolute en¬ 
forcement of such a prohibition may not be possible but they 
are of the opinion that such a statutory prohibition would 
have a deterrent effect and that neither party would as a 
rule be likely to risk alienating all public sympathy by 
defying it. Eurther, this interval of a month will allow the 
conciliation and investigation machinery provided for above 
to be set in motion. 

(7) The Advisory Board is of the opinion that subject 
to the provisos referred to in paragraph 1 legislation on these 
lines is desirable and would make it possible to guard against 
and to deal with labour disputes more satisfactorily than is 
possible under existing conditions. 

The question of conciliation and arbitration machinery 
was again considered in 1922 and 1928 but without definite 
results. In 1924, the Government of India considered that 
the position had considerably altered since 1920 and that the 
time was ripe for undertakii^ legislation with a view to 
assisting in the prevention and settlement of trade disputes. 
They published a draft Bill to make provision for enabling the 
investigation and settlement of trade disputes. The Trade 
Disputes Act however was only passed a few montha ago. 

(ii) 'Part played hy official and non-official eoneiliatort in 
settling disputes ; (iii) XJse, if (my^ made of Employers and 
'Workmen's Disputes Act, 1860.—No remarks. . — 





(iv) Joint standing machinery for regulation of relaUons 
heiween employers and workpeople .—No such machinery exists 
except in the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills where there is 
a joint committee called “ The Welfare Committee ” 
containing representatives of the employers and of the 
employees. 

A copy of the latest available report of its work (the 
annual report for 1927) is printed as Appendix C. 

(v) Opportunity afforded to workpeople of making 
representations .—So far as known there has been no complaint 
that such opportunities are not afforded, whether the re¬ 
presentations are made by individual workmen or by the 
union authorities on their behalf. 

107. Trade Disputes Act.— The Act came into force on 
8th May last and no rules have yet been framed for setting 
in motion the machinery provided by the Act, So far there 
has been no necessity to utilize the machinery in this 
Presidency. 

XIV. LAW OF MASTER AND SERVANT. 

108. Effect of repeal of Workmen’s Breach of Con¬ 
tract Act. —The Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act, which 
was enacted in the year 1859, was finally repealed with 
effect from Ist April 1925. The only information at present 
available regarding the effect of the repeal of the Act relates 
to the plantations in the Anamalais in Coimbatore district. 
It was recently brought to notice that maistris on some of 
the estates there complain that the repeal of the Act has hit 
them hard by making it difficult to recover advances and 
that many cases occur in which advances are taken from two 
maistris with no intention of working under either. 

109. Types of contract commonly in use. —As regards 
industrial labour, it is not customary for employers to enter 
into agreement with their workmen as to the conditions of 
employment. 

As regards labour on plantations the only information 
available relates to the Anamalais. The labourer there is 
required to work for periods ranging from 240 to 300 days 
a year at eight hours a day. 

. 110. Extent to which Civil and Criminal Law is 
AVAILABLE AND USED FOR ENFORCEMENT. —The Madras Planters 
Labour Act has been repealed with effect from 1st January 
1929. The Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act also was 
repealed with effect from 1st April 1926. No information 
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is available regarding the extent to which the ordinary civil 
law is used for enforcement of contracts between employer 
and labourer. 

111. Madeas Plantees Labour Act, 1903,—The Act was 
repealed with efltect from 1st January 1929. 

The Madras Planters Labour Act I of 1903 provided 
among other matters, for the imposition of penalties, for 
breach of labour contracts. Modern public opinion regards 
with disapproval the existence of penal laws against one class 
of the community, and the tendency of recent legislation is 
to abolish all such laws leaving labour contracts on exactly 
the same footing as otlicr civil contracts. The abolition of 
penal provisions has been effected in the colonies where 
Indian labour is employed and it was difficult to justify the 
retention of such provisions in India. The repeal of the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act XIII of 1859 gave to 
planters in the two districts (Malabar and the Nilgiris) to 
which alone the Madras Planters Labour Act of 190.8 was 
applied, a statutory control over their labour which was not 
enjoyed by any other employer of labour in the Presidency. 
It was therefore considered desirable to expunge from this 
Act all provisions imposing penalties on labourers and as the 
effect would be to deprive the Act of its principal features 
the entire Act was repealed. 

112. CooRQ Labour Act. —No remarks. 

113. Emplotbes and Workmen’s Dispute Act. Is it 
USED ?—It is not used so far as known. 

XV. ADMINISTRATION. 

114. Central and Provincial Legislatures—(1) Action 
and attitude on labour question ; (116) Relations between 
Central and Local Governments. —No special remarks. 

115. International Labour Organization. —No remarks. 

117. Administrative authorities in various Govern¬ 
ments —(i) Work of special labour offices or officers.- It is the 
duty of the Labour Commissioner to watch and study at all 
times the conditions of labour particularly industrial labour 
throughout the Presidency and to keep Government informed 
by periodical reports of its movements and tendencies and of 
the existence of any friction or disputes between employers 
and employees which tend towards actual strike or lock* out. 
The settlement of labour disputes and prevention of strikes 
are important features of his work, but his interference in 
such disputes is limited to tendering his offices to settle them. 
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In the case of disputes affecting the internal administration 
of 'a Eailway, he may interfere only if both sides agree to 
his intervention but he must obtain the previous sanction of 
Government in each case. dLabour questions other than the 
administration of the Indian Factories Act are dealt with by 
the Local Government in the Public Works and Labour De¬ 
partment. District Magistrates in the mufassal and the Com¬ 
missioner of Police in the Madras City keep the Commissioner 
of Labour informed of all labour movements and disputes. 
The administration of the Indian Factories Act and the Rules 
thereunder is carried out by a staff consisting of a Chief 
Inspector of Factories, five Factory Inspectors and one 
Assistant Inspector of Factories under the control of the 
Commissioner of Labour. The functions of the inspection 
staff' do not include any concern with the economic conditions 
of factory labour beyond the formal matters to which the 
prescribed returns and reports apply. Matters relating to 
the administration of the Indian Factories Act are dealt with 
by the Local Government in the Development Department. 

118. Effect of differences in law ok administration 
IN Indian States and Bkitish India. —No remarks. 


119. Acquaintance of work-people with factory legis¬ 
lation. —Factory workers in this Presidency are generally 
illiterate, and have very little knowledge of factory legis¬ 
lation except perhaps in regard to the matter of hours of work. 

120. Factory inspection —(i) Adequacy of staff .—Details 
of the existing factory inspection staff and the number of 
districts, factories and employees in their respective circles 
are given below in a tabular form :— 


Districts. 


Kumber of factories. 

--A---^ 

Perennial. Seasonal. Total. 


Num'ber of 
employees. 


I Circle (in direct charge of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
the ABsiBtanl Inspector of Factories). 


Madras .. 

• « • • 

125 

• • 

125 

26,486 

Cbinglepat .. 

• • • • 

9 

• • 

9 

8,380 


Total .. 

134 

• • 

134 

34,866 

11 Circle 

(in charge of 

an Inspector of Factories). 


Ganffttn 

• • • • 

16 

2 

18 

962 

Vizagspatam .. 

• • • • 

48 

8 

56 

7,155 

East God&vari 

• • • • 

72 

3 

76 

4,804 

West „ 

• • • • 

80 

• • 

80 

4,094 


Total .. 

216 

18 

229 

16,616 





Number of faotorlea . 




l)i6triots. t -- 

Perennial. 

- 

Seasonal. 

Tot^ 

Nutnber of 
employeet. 


Ill Circle (in charge of 

an Inspector of Factories). 


Kistnft. 

% • • • • • • 

78 

7 

85 

8,023 

GfantUr 

4 • • • • • 

67 

20 

87 

6,498 

Nellore 

• • • « • • 

23 

1 

24 

918 

Knrnool 

• • ■ • • • 

10 

58 

68 

2,442 


Total 4 • 

178 

86 

264 

12,881 


IV Circle (in charge of an Inspector of Factories). 


Anantapur • • 

• • 


13 

54 

67 

2,089 

Bellary 

• • 

• • 

7 

80 

87 

3,100 

Cuddapah • • 

• r 

• • 

8 

40 

48 

1,146 

North Arcot ., 

• • 

e • 

49 

, ^ 

49 

3,550 

Chittoor 

« • 

• • 

5 

• • 

5 

611 


Total 

• • 

82 

174 

256 

10,446 

V Circle (in charge of 

an Inspector of Factories). 


South Kanara 

• • 

• • 

49 

4 

53 

5,913 

Malabar 

• • 

• t 

65 

7 

72 

11,856 

The Nilgiris .. 

• • 

• • 

32 


32 

1,972 

Coimbatore • • 


« • 

79 

45 

124 

13,120 

Mettur • • 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

1 

424 


Total 

• • 

226 

56 

282 

32,785 

VI Circle (in charge of 

an Inspector of Factories). 


South Arcot .« 


• • 

12 

1 

13 

2,070 

Tanjore 


• • 

111 

2 

113 

5,109 

Triohinopoly .. 


• • 

25 

4 

29 

3,464 

9,711 

Madura «• 


• • 

18 

15 

83 

Bamnad 


•« 

1 

25 

26 

2,221 

Tinnevelly 


• • 

11 

89 

50 

6,804 

Salem .. 


• • 

18 

2 

20 

601 


Total 

«• 

196 

88 

284 

29,480 


Factory Inspectors are required to inspect all factories 
other than seasonal factories twice yearly and all seasonal 
factories at least once during each season of work. In prac¬ 
tice, however, they find it difficult to work up to this 
standard. 

(ii) XJmformiiy of administration »« different proninees.-— 
Uniformity of administration in the various provinces can be 
secured only if there is an exchange of views and mutual 
discussion of the difficulties in the administration of the Act 
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and Buies between the officers in charge of the administra¬ 
tion of the Act in the several provinces. This can be 
achieved by an All-India Conference of Factory Inspectors. 
One such conference was held in 1924. 

(iii) Rigour and efficiency of administration ,—The Act is 
rigidly administered in this province. 

(iv) Prosecution and their results .—number of pro¬ 
secutions launched and the number of convictions obtaiiked 


during the years from 1920 to 1928 

were as 

under— 



Number of factories 
in resp ot of which 

Nomber of 

Number of 



proseoutions were 
launched. 

persons 

involved. 

persons 

convicted. 

1920 

• • 

20 

32 

29 

1921 

• • 

11 

14 

11 

1922 

• • 

8 

9 

9 

1923 

• • 

30 

34 

30 

1924 

• • 

63 

63 

56 

1925 

• • 

68 

86 

78 

1926 

• n 

84 

94 

90 

1927 

9 9 

145 

160 

150 

1928 

• • 

87 

100 

86 


The above statistics show a gradual increase in the number 
of prosecutions till 1927 and then a noticeable reduction in 
1928. The large reduction in the number of prosecutions is 
to be regarded with satisfaction. Endeavours are made to 
concentrate on the essentials of factory control, and a con¬ 
siderable advance was made during the year 1928 in the 
exercise of discretion by the inspecting staff. 

121. Minks inspkction—( i) Adequacy of staffi\ (ii) Rigour 
and efficiency of administration ; (iii) Prosecutions and their 
result. —No remarks. 

122. Eailways—( i) Administration of questions affeeUng 
personnel. —-No remarks. 

123. Plantations, docks and othbk industbiai establish¬ 
ments — Extent and nature of inspection.—Eo remarks. 

XVI. INTELLIGENCE. 

124. Existing statistics— (i) Extent and use ; (ii) Method 
of collection, —Statistics in respect of the following subjects 
are collected in this Presidency:— 

A. Eaetory labour. —(a) The daily average rate of 
wages earned by various classes of labour employed in fac¬ 
tories, (b) number of factories arranged by districts and 
classified according to the particular industry, (c) accidents 
to workers employed in the seTeraji factories classified under 
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the respective industries, (d) average daily number of persons 
employed in difiei’ent industries according to districts, 
(t)) average daily number of persons employed classified into 
adults and children, (/) particulars of intervals, holidays 
and hours of work of employees in factories. These statistics 
are prepared by the Factory Inspection staff and published 
every year in the annual administration report prepared by 
the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

B. Wages census .—A quinquennial wages census is 
taken, showing in respect of homogeneous tracts and districts, 
the average wages of certain artisans (as well as of farm 
servants employed in agricultural labour). The first census 
was taken in 1908 and the fifth in 1926. These statistics 
are collected through the agency of the Ilevenue Department. 
The Commissioner of Labour is entrusted with the duty of 
preparing the census. 

The quinquennial wages census relates only to rural and 
urban wages, and not to industrial wages. A census of 
industrial wages would be possible only if a large trained 
staff is employed for the purpose and legislation is passed 
making it obligatory on the employers to furnish the neces¬ 
sary statistics. 

0. Labour in plantations .—With the assistance of the 
Chairman of the Anamalai Planters’ Associations, statistics 
were collected by the Commissioner of Labour in January 
last, from certain estates in the Anamalai Hills regarding 
the areas from which the labour force is drawn, the castes of 
which it is composed, the occupation of the labourers in the 
plains, the period ordinarily spent annually in the hills and 
at home respectively, the extent to which the same individual 
labourer returns year after year, the method of recruitment 
and other special diflGculties involved and the wages earned 
by men, women and children together with the value of 
concessions and their consumption of food and other 
necessaries. 

D. Lahour strikes .—District Magistrates and the Com¬ 
missioner of Police in Madras when reporting to the Com¬ 
missioner of Labour about strikes or lock-outs, furnish the 
following information: 

(a) the places where and the dates on which strikes or 
look-outs occur, (i) the factories, etc., involved, (c) the fuU 
strength of such factories, (d) the number on strike or looked 
out from such faotmies, (s) whether a trade union ^s beei^ 
iormod, .and if so, such a|tails of its organization as may bs 



available, (/) specific demands of those concerned, (^) any 
other item of special interest or importance concerning the 
labour situation, (A) the extension or reduction in the number 
of factories, etc., affected (i) the trend of events, and (j) the 
date and terms of settlement. 

E. Trade unions. —Under section 28 of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act and the rules framed thereunder, registered trade 
unions submit to the Registrar a return for every ofiicial 
year showing the number of members in the union and the 
receipts and expenditure under general and political funds. 

(iii) Degree of accuracy. —The information collected under 
items A (other than wages) Z?, and E above is reasonably 
accurate. The figures under item A relating to wages cannot 
be regarded as particularly reliable and considering the 
agency and method by winch they are collected, accuracy 
can hardly be expected. Information under item C is 
accurate so far as it goes. Information under item B has 
not very much bearing on the problem of industrial labour. 

125. Possibility of impbovements in statistics.— No 
remarks. 

126. Natube op special investigations oonduoted. —(i) 
Cost of living enquiries —(ii) Results achieved. —An attempt 
(initiated by the Government of India) was made in the 
year 1921 to start a systematic collection of working class 
family budgets and the fixing of an index number to ascertain 
the fluctuation in the cost of living. The lines of enquiry 
were laid down in Bombay under the guidance of represent¬ 
atives of the Board of Trade. It has been in practical 
application in Bombay for several years and a similar 
investigation has recently been made in Rangoon. Jp 
Madras, however, the idea was dropped. A spirit of 
research — semi-philanthropic, semi-scientific — manifested 
itself during the troubled years of 1917 and 1918 in a few 
unpublished, or sparsely*circulated, pamphlets on the cost 
of living for working men in Madras, the minimum wage, 
and so on—efforts associated with the names of Dr. Gilbert 
Slater, the Rev. D. G. M. Leith of the Kellett Institute, and 
a number of students. In 1917 their enquiries resulted in 
the publication in the press of certain calculations which 
arrived at a figure of Rs. 17 per mensem as the minimum on 
which a family consisting of husband and wife and two 
children, could subsist in the City of Madras. Economic 
conditions changed so rapidly immediately afterwards that 
another attempt was made in 1920 by the same gi^oim (known 
as the Triplicane Sociological Brotherhood). Tne 1920 
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estimate gave a figure of Es. 22-8-10 per mensem but some 
members of the group regarded this as too low, especially in 
the item of rent, which they preferred to raise from Ks. 1-8-6 
to Bs. 3 per mensem, giving a total of Ks. 24 per mensem. 
Numerous criticisms were made of the various items in the 
estimate. The estimate for food (totalling Rs. 17-10-4) was 
based not on actual, but on conventional data, i.e., it repre¬ 
sented the prevailing price of articles of jail diet, the standard 
being selected as representing scientific precision. The 
allowances for rent, clothing, and miscellaneous, were 
criticized as low. The absence of any provision for liquor 
consumption was commented on, and it was pointed out that 
with an ascertained expenditure on arrack and toddy in the 
Madras City of 71 lakhs in a year, the average monthly 
consumption per head of the drinking population (which was 
put at 300,000) must be Rs. 2, or Ks. 8 for a family of four— 
a somewhat disturbing factor in a total estimate of little over 
Rs. 20. 

127. Future developments necessary. —No remarks. 
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APPKNDIX A. 

Eaflracls from the Adminielraiion Reports of the Labour 
Department. 

1921 - 22 . 

(ii) Labour unions .—The collapse of the strike in the Buckingham 
and Oarnatio Mills gave a gi*eat set-back to union activities in Madras. 
Business is slack and the cost of living is gradually falling or at all 
events does not show any signaof a permanent rise. The chief diflBoulty 
now is not to get high wages but to get and keep employment. It is 
not therefore surprising that most of the unions aw dormant for the 
present. The real difficulty is to get into the minds of the people that 
the chief object of a union is not a strike but the benefit of the members. 
Probably the Trade Union Bill, when it comes into force, will give an 
opportunity for unions to be worked on regular lines. 

A workers’ Welfare Committee was constituted in December 1921 
in the Buckingham and Oarnatio Mills; representatives of workers 
meet and discuss with the management various questions connected 
with their pay, bonus, leave and their general welfare. Under the 
auspices of the committee, a co-operative stores for the benefit of the 
workmen has since been opened. The Welfare Committee is reported 
to be doing excellent work and it is hoped that if similar committees 
are established in other large industrial concerns, it will materially help 
to maintain cordial relationship between capital and labour. 

1922 - 23 . 

(ii) Labour unions ,—Most of the unions were dormant as in the 
previous year. Though attempts have been made by some leaders to 
revive the activities of the unions, very little has actually been done. 
There was much talk of a proposed labour conference with a view to 
reorganize and revive the activities of the unions in the Madras City, 
but nothing actually took plaoe. The only union that is showing signs 
of life by holding regular meetings is the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Bailway Workshop Employees’ Union, Perambur. As 
already observed the Trade Union Bill when it comes into force will 
probably give an opportunity for unions to be worked on regular lines, 

1923 24 . 

6. Labour unions ,—Various unions showed signs of activity during 
the year^ 6.g., the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bail way Workshop 
Union, the Madras Labour Union, the Madras Tramwaymen’s Union, 
the Corporation Scavengers’ Union, the South Indian Bailway 
XimployeeB’ Union, and the Coimbatore Labour Union. But until the 
Traae Union Bill is brought into foroo, it is difficult to see how the 
imiona can be established on a really satisfaotory basis. At present the 
greater number of the unions suffer from lack of regular rules, of proper 
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audit, and only spring into really vital activity when there is a likeli¬ 
hood of a trade dispute. The other and perhaps more important part 
of trade union activities are apt be lost sight of. It is to be hoped 
that the Bill will be soon brought in and passed into law. The Madras 
Provincial Labour Conference was held in Madras in February 1924. 
Two other conferences of the South Indian Eailway employees and 
labourers were held in March 1924 in Negapatam as a result of which 
a long list of their grievances was submitted to the Eailway authorities. 

1924 25 . 

5. Labour unions .—It has been pointed out in the previous report 
that unions cannot be established on a satisfactory basis until the Trade 
Union Bill is brought into force. In September last the Government 
of India circulated a draft Bill and the Commissioner offered his 
remarks thereon after consulting the Labour Advisory Board. The 
Bill has subsequently been introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
and referred to a Select Committee. It is hoped that it will he soon 
passed into law. During his visit to Coimbatore the Commissioner 
explained to the members of the Podanur KaOway Labour Union the 
re^ object of a union and suggested to them that they might go into 
the question of benefits for unemployment, provision for marriages or 
old age pensions and gratuities on retirement and similar benefits. He 
also advised the men that if they were j^^oing to have a union at all it 
should be a union of all the employees including Anglo-Indians. 

1925 - 26 . 

5. Labour unions. —'l.'he Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway 
Union and the Union of the South Indian Railway Employees were 
the only two unions that continued to work actively throughout the 
year. They opened negotiations with the Agent of the respective 
railways to secure recognition and altered their roles to meet the views 
of the Agents. Final decisions were not reached before the close of 
the year. The Commissioner at the request of both parties took part 
in the negotiations between the Agent and the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Bailway Union, but informed them t|;iat Commissioner oould 
not recognize the union until the Trade Union Bill passed into law. 
The activities of the City Corporation Scavengers^ Union and the 
Printers’ Union were sought to bo revived, but the attempt was not 
attended with much success. The Madras Tramwaymen’s Union held 
occasional meetings to discuss the grievauoes of the employees. The 
defunct Madras Harbour Port Trust Workmen’s Union was revived. 
The passing of the Trade Union Bill through the legislature towards 
the end of the year immediately produced greater interest and activity 
in the unions. The most important manifestation of it was the revival 
of the Madras Labour Union formed for the employees in the Booking- 
ham and Carnatic Mills and Choolai M ills which figured largely in the 
mill strikes of 1921 and which bad since then been dormant, A section 
of 1^6 workmen of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills oxganired a 
separate union with a view to run it entirely by themselves without the 
aid of outsiders. Both sides began to charge each other with intimida*- 
tionto compel members to join one or the other of these unions. An 
agitation was started in the press that employers were responsible lor 
the bittfa of the latter union and that they had created it as a rival Is 
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Btifle the activities of the old union. When the management replied 
denying the charges, the attacks against it began gradually to abate. 
Both the unions are equipping themselves with a regular constitution, 
rules, etc., with a view to secure registration under the Trade Unions 
Act directly it comes into force. Several other unions are also doing 
the same. 


1926 - 27 . 

5. Labour unions .—The passing of the Trade Unions Act gave an 
impetus to the trade union movement in Madras. There was rivalry 
betw^een the Madras Labour Union and the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills Employees’ if nion and mutual accusations of forcible enrolment, 
compulsory collection of subscriptions and sometimes of violence 
continued during the year though with decreasing acerbity. Some 
attempts were made to amalgamate the two unions but they proved 
unsuccessful. Both the unions have since been registered under the 
Trade Unions Act. The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Employees’ Union, the South Indian Railway Labourers’ Union, 
Negapatam, the Madras Tramwaymen’s Union, the Harbour Port 
Trust Workmen’s Union and the Cordite Factory Labour Union 
Aruvankadu, were active during the year or some part of it. Unions 
were newly formed for the employees of the Public Works Department 
Workshop and the Q-overnment Press, Madras, and a union which had 
ceased all activities was revived for the Diocesan Press employees. 
The labourers working the cotton ginning and pressing factories in 
Tiruppur, Coimbatore district, started a union for their benefit. Most 
of the unions included in their programme a demand for separate 
representation for labour in the Legislative Council. A delegation 
from the International Textile Workers’ Federation visited Madras in 
December 1926 under the leadership of the Right Hon’ble Thomas 
Shaw, M,P. The object of their visit was to ascertain the conditions of 
textile labour in factories. Their enquiries did not extend to the textile 
workers on hand looms who form about nine-tenths of the textile 
population. The delegation was presented with addresses of welcome 
Dy the leading unions in the City. Messrs. Pethlck Lawrence, M.P., 
and Saklatwala, M.P., also visited Madras and addressed labour 
meetings in the City. 


1927 ^ 8 . 

6. Labour Unions ^—It was expected that, with the passing of the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, which came into force on Ist June 
1927, the various unions in the city and elsewhere would get themselves 
registered under the Act, But only three unions, viz,, the Buokingham 
and Carnatic Mills Employees’ Uniom the Madras Labour Union for 
textile workers, and the Government Press Employees’ Union applied 
for registration and were registered under the Act during the year. 
Two other unions have since been registered during the current year. 
Most of the unregistered unions came into prominence only when there 
was an impending labour dispute. The Oil Workers’ Union, the 
Unions of the Public Works Workshops Workers, Messrs. Massey & Co., 
and the Diooesan Press, and the Coimbatore Labour Union were 
oonspiououB only at the time of the strikes and nothing was heard of 
them after the disputes ended. 
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Messfa. A. A. Purcell and Halsworth, members of the Delegation 
from the British Trade Union Congress, visited Madras for the purpose 
of studying labour conditions. They addressed a meeting of the 
Madras Labour Union in December 1927 at which they described 
labour conditions in Madras in very unfavourable terms and exhorted 
their hearers to strengthen their union. The third session of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Elmployees’ Conference was 
held in December 1927. Mr. Halsworth opened the conference. 
Here again he referred to the conditions of labour in India and advised 
the men to organize themselves into a great union. Miss Matheson 
and Miss Wingate, members of the National Christian Council, visited 
Madras in the course of their tour in India to study labour conditions. 
They addressed a meeting of the Madras Labour Union. 
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APPESTDIX B. 

ExtracU from the Administration Report of the Labour 
Department relating to industrial disputes. 

1920 - 21 . 

5. Industrial di pules .—The labour situation in Madras, especially in 
Madras City was greatly disturbed particularly in the first half of the 
year on account of the rise in the cost of living and the consequent 
demands of the employees for increased wages. A number of industrial 
strikes occurred both in Madras and elsewhere. Throughout a great 
part of the year questions connected with these strikes made almost 
exclusive demands on the Commissioner's time. In Madras City alone 
30 strikes occurred during the year. The predisposing causes of this 
unrest were manifest. The great and continuous rise in prices through¬ 
out 1919 caused an economic upheaval. Wages, in spite of temporary 
palliatives such as rice allowances, bonuses, etc., had failed to keep pace 
with the increase in the cost of living and strikes became increasingly 
numerous, while unions sprang up in all directions, mostly ill organized 
and with a plethora of self-appointed leaders, many belonging to the 
extreme section in politics. The employers refused to recognize or 
negotiate with such leaders and their connexion with the unions simply 
hampered negotiations. 

In the earlier strikes the main issue was one of wages, and in some 
of the more important cases a settlement was arrived at through the 
mediation of courts of inquiry. The recommendations of these courts 
of which leading public men in Madras were members, were readily 
accepted by the employers so far as an adjustment of wages and other 
concUtions were concerned. In others the mediation of His Excellency 
the Governor had most happy results. In some of the later strikes, 

? [aeBtions of wages became almost subordinate to issues of a much more 
ar-reaching nature. Much eloquence was expended at union meetings 
on arguments derived from syndicalism, and national guildism and 
their influence was manifest in some of the claims put forward on behalf 
of the workmen. To such demands the employers opposed a flat 
negative; the right to manage and conduct their business was to them 
not matter for argument or arbitration. 

With the shifting of controversy to these more subtle grounds was 
also evidenced a distinct effort on the part of political wire-pullers to 
manipulate the trade union movement on behalf of non-co-operation. 
By the end of the year political influences had largely usurped the 
place of these economic demands which were prominent in the earlier 
of the year. The attached statement (Appendix YIII) shows the 
principal strikes daring the year and their result. 

The strikes had not been free from disorders, sometimes of a serious 
nature and in order to secure a full inquiry into the causes of labour 
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unrest and an examination of remedies, the Government proposed in 
July 1920 the appointment of a committee containing representatives 
of both employers and employed, but this proposal had to be abandoned 
owing to the refusal of the Central Labour Board to nominate repre¬ 
sentatives on behalf of the employees. This short-sighted action on the 
part of the advisers of labour simply delayed to its own detriment the 
examination of problems closely affecting its interests. That examina¬ 
tion has since been taken up by this department With the aid of the 
Labour Advisoiy Board. 
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1921 - 22 . 

6. Labour and allied subjects —(i) Industrial dilutes .—The labour 
situation in Madras remained unsettled during fche greater part of the 
year. No less than 33 strikes occurred during the year, of which 19 
were in Madras City, though most of them were of minor importance 
Appendix I shows the principal strikes during the year 1921 and their 
results. The most serious and disastrous of these strikes was in the 
Buckingham and Oamatio Mills, Madras. Grovernment have already 
been informed in full detail of this unfortunate affair. Through the 
agency of the Welfare Committee, excellent relations now prevail 
between the employers and employed. There is therefore nothing to 
be gained by reviving the bitter animosities excited by the struggle. 
The strikeis surrendered unconditionally in October 1921. 
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letximed to work. On ICtli Noyember 1921 they returned nnoonditionally* The other departments did not leave their work« bat on account of the weaving 
department being stopped all other departments were obliged to close down« But the management found othm work for them to do so that there were 
totoally only 160 men on strike. 
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1922-23 

5. Labour —(i) Lahui dtspuies ,—It is plcaaing to note that the 
labour situation was on the whole very quiet during the year* Twenty- 
three strives occurred during the year hut almost all of them were not of 
much importance. 

Of the 10 strikes that occurred in Madras City, 2 were in printing 
presses, 1 in Aluminiunrworts, 2 in iron foundries, 2 in a cotton mill, 
1 in an oil installation, 1 in a clothing depot and 1 in a Eailway 
workshop. Of the remaining 18 which occurred in the mufassal, 2 
were in cotton mills, 2 in jute mills, 1 in a Railway workshop, 1 in a 
Brick and Tile works, 1 in a rice mill and 6 others in miscellaneous 
occupations. 

The demands in 13 cases related to pay, in 2 to leave and hours, 
in 4 to personal matters and in the remaining 4 to other causes. 

The strikers were successful in 6 cases, partially successful in 4 
and unsuccessful in 10; in the remaining 3 cases the results were 
indefinite. The strikes lasted for periods varying from 2 hours to 
89 days. 

A statement showing the principal strikes that occurred during 
the year is printed as Appendix I to this report. 



Appendix I. 

Statement showing the principal strikes and lock-outs during ih<i year 1922-23. 

Number Date when dispute 

of men Cause or object. Progress and result. 
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——-—- - -—-rolls and would lose that portion of the 

Provident Fund which was contributed by the Company. This warning had no effect on the men. Outside interrention was of no use. The 
Management began to take in new hands gradually. At the end of August 1922 two hundred and twenty-one men were working m the factory 
including 36 olcl hands. Since that date 70 more of the old hands were taken and the full strength of the factory was reached on 6th September 1922. 
The strike thus collapsed. 
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1923 24 . 

Labour. 

5. Labour disputes ,—As in the previous year, the labour situation 
was generally calm. Only thirteen strikes ocourred during the year 
and these were of minor importance. 

Of the thirteen strikes that took place, four were in cotton spin¬ 
ning mills, two in jute mills, two in printing presses, one in a cotton 
ginning press, one in engineering works and three others in miscellane¬ 
ous works. 

In six oases the demands related to pay, in three to bonus and in 
four to other causes. The strikers were successful in two cases and in 
others they failed. The strikes lasted for very short periods varying 
from a few hours to seventeen days. A statement showing the strikes 
is printed as Appendix I to this report. 
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1924 26. 

Labour. 

4. Labour disputes .—A statemeut showing the strikes during the 
jear will bo found in Appendix I to this report. The most important 
^as the strike of the firemen on the metre gauge and of the firemen, 
drivers and workshopmen at Podanur, etc., on the broad gauge of the 
South Indian Hailway. After prolonged discussion and negotiation 
the strike was brought to an end through the intorvention of the 
District Magistrate Mr. H. A B. Vernon, I.C.S. fn connexion with 
the trouble at the Podanur Workshop the Oommissioner visited Coim¬ 
batore and discussed the question at length with the Collector and the 
District Superintendent of Police He also interviewed Mr. Eeynolds, 
District Loco. Superintendent, about 20 of the workmen, and Mr. Kirk, 
a theosophioal worker and leader of the men. 

Of the fourteen strikes, seven related to scavengers, cart-drivers, 
drainage workmen, etc., employed in municipalities, three to textile 
workers, two to railway men, one to boatmen and the remaining one to 
agricultural labourers. 

The demands related to pay in six oases, to personnel in one and 
to other causes in seven. 

The strikers were successful in two cases, unsuccessful in five and 
partially successful in four. The result was indefinite in one and not 
known in the other. 

The strikes lasted for periods ranging from a day to a fortnight. 
The strike of the Podanur railway men was of tho longest duration. 



Appendix I. 

Statement shotoing the principal strikes and lock-outs during the year 1&24-25. 
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192S-26 

Laboub. 

4. Labour diepuUi .—The labour situation has been generallj very 
calm. There were four strikes during the year, the most important 
of which was the strike of the wearers of the Mall Mills and the 
Spinning and Wearing Mills, Coimbatore, consequent on the announce* 
ment of a reduction by 20 per cent of the wages of wearers employed 
on narrow looms. This strike was norel in the form of the tight it 
put up, resembling, as it did, a saiyagraha. The men turned up for 
work on 25th April 1925 after mid-day meal and sat down beside the 
looms on the floor refusing either to work or leare the premises. They 
remained without food or water till 3-80 p.m. the next day when the 
Collector, Mr. A. B. Cox, LC.S., interfered and persuadra them to 
leare on the following conditions. Wages at the old rate were to be 
paid for March and at the new rates for April and that the masters 
and men should meet in a oonference and arrire at an amicable settle¬ 
ment regarding the rates to be paid from 1st May, failing which the 
Collector should settle the dispute. They met on 28th May 1926 but 
could not agree. The Collector decided that from Ist May wages of 
wearers working two looms should be reduced by 15 per cent and 
those working a single loom 12^ per cent. 

Deduction in wages was also the cause of a strike in seren wearing 
mills in Mangalore. In some oases men resumed work on the reduced 
wages and in others the percentage of reduction was fixed at half the 
rate originally proposed. 

Towards the end of the year the scavengers employed in the Port 
Trust, Madras, struck work as a protest against the dismissal of one of 
them for absence without leare. Little inoonrenience was caused as 
some of the latrines were built on the flush-out system and new men 
were speedily engaged to carry on the work. The yard watering and 
sweeping coolies went on strike in sympathy but soon resumed work. 
The strike collapsed as the anticipations of sympathetic strikes by other 
unions in the city were not realized. Those who returned to work 
were taken as new hands. 

Statement I gives a statement of the strikes in the usual form. 





1906-27. 

Labour. 

4. Lubour dispuifis .—Except for the strike on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway which affected to some extent the menials and skilled work¬ 
men of Waltair and Vizagapatam stations no strike or lock-out of a 
serious nature took place during the year. Nevertheless two oases of 
dispute took serious turn and might have led to grave results but for 
the good sense displayed by the parties. For some time before July 
1926 the hardships of the women employees of the Buckingham and 
Carnatio Mills were represented in somewhat lurid colours at the 
meetings of the Madras Labour Union, The management of the mills 
thought it better in the circumstances not to employ any female labour 
at all and in July 1926 served a month’s notice of discharge on about 
a hundred women workers. The Madras Labour Cnion at once 
adopted all available methods of protest. A public meeting was 
arranged under the auspices of the Women’s Association to protest 
against the action of the mill authorities. In the meanwhile, a depu¬ 
tation of the labourers waited on the management to explain their 
point of view and the management withdrew the notices on the day 
previous to the public meeting. At the meeting the management was 
thanked for the generous action. 

In August 1926 the South Indian Railway decided to send the 
first batch of men from their workshops at Negapatam to the Golden 
Rock shops in pursuance of the plan to transfer the entire staff of the 
workshops to the latter place. The Agent issued certain instructions 
regarding the conditions under which work should start in the new 
place. Among the changes made was included the withdrawal of the 
concession of three days’ absence without leave, and the men felt that 
this was an infringement of established rights and refused to go to 
the new station unless the old role was restored. For a time there 
seemed no prospect of an agreement. The Agent referred the matter 
to the Commissioner for arbitration. The union of the men wished to 
send a deputation to the Commissioner before deciding to accept his 
arbitration but he replied that if he was to arbitrate he could not hear 
the union in advance. Eventually the men consented to accept the 
Commissioner’s arbitration. Sir George Paddison went to Negapatam 
in November 1926, heard both sides and pronounced his award which 
was favourably received by both parties and has, on the whole, been 
adhered to. 

Two oases of lightning strikes occurred during the year, one in the 
Madras Electric Tramways and the other in the Ohoolai Mills. In the 
former about 250 drivers and conductors refused to go on the line one 
afternoon as a protest against the punishment of dismissal and sus¬ 
pension infliotea on two men. This action was not approved by the 
other workers and the Tramwaymen’s Union eondemned the hasty 
step taken by the drivers and conductors referred to. The men were 
therefore obliged to go back to duty. The workers of the Ohoolai 
Mills submitted a list of their grievances to the management, the 
chief demand beitig a half-yearly bonus. Impatient of the delay in 
getting a reply they struck work on the 24th January li!l27 but 
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resumed work immediately on the persuasion of the Madras Labour 
Union which intimated to them that they had not the sanction of all 
the men for this extreme course. 

1927-28 

Labour. 

4 Labour disputes .—There was unrest during the first half of the 
year in the City of Madras, and in August and September the unrest 
spread to Coimbatore. The worst period was during April and May, 
when there was acute trouble in the oil industry, beginning with a 
strike among the workmen of the Burma Oil Company on account of 
reduction of the staff made by the company and the removal of certain 
benches in the machine shop which were previously provided for some 
of the men. The union of the oil workers became very active and the 
management was asked to concede a series of demands. Official and 
iinofficial mediation had almost succeeded in bringing the dispute to an 
end when, unfortunately, on the 10th May 1927 a lorry coming from 
the Burma Oil Company installation at Tondiarpot was attacked by 
riotous strikers and set on fire. A fight ensued between some of the 
Burma Oil Company staff and the strikers and police intervention 
became necessary. 

In the general excitement which then prevailed, the workmen of 
the Asiatic Petroleum Company and Standard Oil Company struck in 
sympathy. Violence rapidly subsided, however, after the collision with 
the police, and wiser counsels gradually prevailed, with the result that 
the men returned to work on the 17th May 1927. In view of the 
better relations then established between employers and workmen, the 
criminal cases ensuing on the fracas of the 10th May were withdrawn ; 
and proceedings taken under the security section against Mr. Singara- 
velu Chetti were dropped, on his undertaking to refrain from inciting 
to disorders. 

The strikes of the oil workers were followed by other strikes of 
considerable importance in the Diocesan Press, Messrs. Massey & Co., 
and Government Public Works Workshops. The strike in the Public 
Works Workshops ended in a few days, but those in the other two 
ooncems lasted for three or four months. The leaders, failing to secure 
what the men demanded, attempted to bring about a general strike of 
all the labourers in the city. This idea, however, did not find favour 
with the other workers, who had been the spectators of the sufferings 
caused by the strikes. 

In Coimbatore three strikes occurred during the year. On the first 
two occasions they passed off without any serious incidents. But on 
the third occasion there was a general strike of all the labourers in the 
8 mills, the Coimbatore Spinning and Weaving Mills, the Mall 
Mills, and the Kaleeswarar Mills. The trouble first arose on 16th 
August 1927 in the Coimbatore Spinning and Weaving Mills owing to 
the suspension of three weavers who were charged by the police for 
assatdtiug a member of the company’s staff. As the other weavers 
refused to work the loom of the three suspended men, throe men were 
brought frain the Mall Mills, bat they were intimidated by the other 
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workers. The following morning the weaving section of the mills 
broke off work ten minutes after it had begun and sat down by their 
looms. The infection spread rapidly and all the workers in the mills 
were on strike in a few hours. The news of the trouble reacted on the 
other two mills in the city and the men there followed suit. Thus 
about 4,800 workers of the three mills struck work and refused to leave 
the mill premises even after closing hours. Police assisfcanoe had to be 
called for and it was with great difficulty and by the exercise of much 
tact that they were able to eject the men. There was some rowdyism 
and stone-throwing in the streets, bnt nothing serious happened. The 
strikers held frequent meetings, and there was a procession of the 
strikers and their sympathisers. Legal proceedings were instituted 
against Mr. N. S. Ramaswami Ayyangar, the President of the Coim¬ 
batore Labour Union, for inciting the labourers to violence. After 
prolonged attempts at negotiations the strikes came to an end on the 
9th and 10th September 1927. 

The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway men at the Perambur 
Workshops were much agitated over the orders of the management, 
issued as a measure of economy, to cut down the hours of work with 
a oonseqaent reduction of earnings. The situation caused anxiety for 
some time, but fortunately nothing untoward happened and the 
activities of the union were confined to sending deputations to meet 
the Agent to discuss with him their grievances. 

Considerable discontent has been caused also in the South Indian 
Railway Workshops by the decision of the administration to oonoen*' 
trate all the worlibops at a single centre, viz., Golden Book, with 
consequent large reduction in establishment. There was much talk of a 
general strike, but fortunately at the interview which the men had with 
the Agent in December 1927 it was decided that nothing should be 
done by either party till the result of the enquiry to be made by a 
Committee appointed by the Government of Inffia was known, 

1928-29. 

Labour disputes *—The most important event of the year was the 
extensive and violent strike on the South Indian Railway consequent 
on reductions in the Railway workshops owing to oonoentration at 
Golden Rook and the introduction of improved machinery and 
methods. 

Strikes wore threatened in the Ohoolai (Textile) Mills, Madras, at 
intervals during the year. The employees^ chief grievances related to 
the piece-work system which had been introduced in the Carding and 
Spinning Departments in August 1927 and to the decision taken in 
May 1928 to put the weavers in charge of two looms instead of one. 
Certain other grievances were also put forward at the same time, 
in the matter of sick leave and maternity benefits. After some contro* 
versy the management agreed to raise the spinning rates by 10 per 
cent. There still remained the other points of dispute, and on the 17th 
August 1928 when an attempt was made to put a few weavers on two 
looms, a strike ooourred. The men however returned to work the next 
morning, presumably on the understanding that a committee of experts 
would, as suggested by the Labour Comnaissioner, be appointed to 
advise as to a suitable rate for a second loom, the rate offer^ by the 
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management (viz., half of that for the first loom) being considered 
unacceptable* A committee ms accordingly appointed, and in the 
course of the following month produced a report which led to a 
substantial increase in the rates paid for the second loom and to the 
active consideration of the other grievances and defects. After further 
parley, several concessions were obtained from the management. With 
the exception of one or two slight outbreaks of discontent subsequently, 
tranquillity was on the whole maintained in the mills during the year. 

The Madras Corporation scavengers struck work for a day as a 
protest against the introduction of the central muster system. About 
300 men were involved in the strike. The Commissioner of the 
Corporation and the Health Officer persuaded them to return to work, 
unconditionally. 

There was a petty strike in the Penrose and Company’s Printing 
Press, Madras. The whole staff numbering 20 went on strike over 
some minor grievances. The Personal Assistant to the Chief Inspector 
of Factories interviewed the management and the strikers, and brought 
about a settlement, the management agreeing to almost all the demands 
of the strikers. The strike lasted for four days. 

In the mufassal, the scavengers of the Mangalore Municipality went 
on strike, demanding an increase in wages. An increase was given 
and the strike ended after two days. 

A strike ooourred in the Commonwealth Weaving Factory, Canua- 
nore. The ostensible reason for the strike was the demand of the 
workers for higher wages but it was believed that the strike was orga¬ 
nized or fomented by the local hand loom weavers, who find it difficult 
to compete with the factory. After four days the men returned to work 
unconditionally. 

The labourers in the Thangal tanneries (near Madras) stopped work 
and demanded higher wages. The strike lasted for some time but the 
men gradually returned to work. It is understood that they have 
received a slight increase of pay. 

The most important strike in the mufassal, next of course to the 
South Indian Bail way strike, was the strike in the Chittivalsa Jute 
Mills in Vizagapatam district. The strike was serious both because of 
the large number of men involved and of the number of days the men 
remained out of work. The strike began on 17th January 1929 when 
2,000 men out of a total strength of 2,144 downed tools. The chief 
demand of the workmen was for the grant of a half-yearly bonus of 
10 per cent of their wages for the Pongal festival. After some time 
the Labour Commissioner’s intervention was sought by the workmen but 
before he actually reached Chittivalsa, the strike was brought to an end 
(on 4th March 1929) as a result of negotiations conducted by a local 
union of the strikers of which Mr. V. V. Giri was the President. The 
men were given a 10 per cent increase of wages in all cases where the 
former pay did not exceed Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 per mensem. Various 
other oonoessions were also given. 

Trom lat April 1929 to 3rd August 1929. 

Ijahmr dfcpwfes.—A strike ooourred in Parry & Co.’s factory, 
BEuipeti on the 29th April 1929. It ended on the 1st May 1929. 
Jt was dne to the enforcement of disciplinary measnres in the matter of 
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attendance and discharge of duty on the part of some of the ’workmen. 
Some of the permanent employees (who are paid per memem irrespeotire 
of holidays and who are allowed 6 or 7 days’ leave in a year, besides sick 
leave) had for some time been irregular in attendance and in one case a 
workman had already absented himself for 45 days during the current 
year. Asa lesson to him, and the other permanent employees, the 
local agent removed him from the list of permanent workmen and 
transferred him to the list of temporary employees, who apparently 
have none of the privileges mentioned above. The employees at work 
resented the Agent’s action and at the same time demanded a 20 per 
cent increase in wages and the introduction of a provident fund system. 
They then wired to Mr. Siva llao, in Madras, but soon after (possibly 
on his advice) returned to work. It is significant that the strikers did 
not put forward their griovanocs and demands through their registered 
trade union. The total number of employees affected by the strike 
was 700. 

A strike occurred on the 2nd April in the Mall Mills, Coimbatore. 
The cause of the strike was the dissatisfaction on tho part of the labour¬ 
ers with the remuneration offered to them by the management for 
working two looms instead of only one as previously. Tho number of 
men affected was 100. Tho Labour union representative informed the 
Commissioner of Labour that the trouble arose partly from the retrench¬ 
ment of some 200 weavers, without notice Towing to shortage of work) 
and partly from the low rate offered for work on the second loom. The 
strikes spread on tho Oth to the Coimbatore Spinning and Weaving 
Mills and the number affected was about 600. The Commissioner of 
Labour visited Coimbatore on 19th April 19205 and interviewed tho 
management Messrs. Htaues & Co. and had a talk with the men. As 
a result of further negotiations, the employees of the Spinning and 
Weaving Mills returned to work on 23rd April 1929, and those of the 
Mall Mills on 24th April 1929. Tho terms of settlement offered by 
the management and finally accepted by the men were that weavers 
working on two looms up to 50" width should be paid at 75 per cent 
of the old rates for each loom and those attending to 1^ looms of over 
50" width should be given 85 per cent of the old rate for each loom 
worked. The management stated that these rates conformed to those 
ruling in local competing mills. As a matter of concession, the weavers 
of the Spinning and Weaving Mills who worked two looms in Maroh 
were paid at the old rates. Practically all the looms in the Spinning 
and Weaving Company and more than three-fourths of the looms in 
Mall Mills were reported to be working on 26th May 1929 and it was 
anticipated that the rest of the looms would bo fully at work as soon os 
suitable orders were available. Eighty-three men of the Coimbatore 
Spinning and Weaving Mills and 118 of the Mall Mills have been 
thrown out of work as a result of tho introduction of the two looms 
system. These men were paid only for the days they worked and no. 
notice of discharge was given to them, nor payment made in lieu of 
notice, because they struck work without notice and thereby brojke the, 
terms of agreement 

Fourteen employees of the Oommeroial Press, Madras, struck work on 
24th April 1929 on the failure of the management to make prompt pay* 
ment for some extra work done by the employees during Deosmber 1928 
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t6 March 1929. The total number of employees in the factory is 55. 
Six men retiirnod to work unoonditionally on 3rd May 1929, The 
others apparently scoured employment elsewhere. 

The workers in the Madras United Spinning and Weaving Mills 
(Oboolai Mills) went on strike on the 12th June J929, as a result of an 
assault of a mill hand by a Gurkha watohman at the gate. Certain 
officials of the Madras Labour Union for Textile workers interviewed 
the agent who informed them that he had dismissed tho watchman con¬ 
cerned. The men, however, were rather excited over the incident as a 
similar assault had been made a few weeks ago by two Gurkha 
watchmen of the mills on the Manager of the Madras Labour Union 
for Textile workers. All the workmen, numbering about 2,000, took 
part in the strike. The strikers originally demanded the dismissal of 
all the other Gurkha watchmen, but on the advice of tho union officials 
this demand was not pressed and the men returned to work on l3th 
June 1929, apparently satisfied with the action of the management in 
dismissing the watchman who actually committed tho assault. 

The employees of the Weaving Department of the above mills, 
some 400 in number, struok work on the 16th July 1929, alleging, 

(i) that the wages they were getting were not in proportion to the work 
turned out, (ii) that the wages had fallen oDnsiderably as a result of the 
cutting down by the management of the rates per unit and pattern of 
work, and (iii) that accounts for the actual work turned out by eaoh 
weaver, were not properly maintained by the management. The 
employees in the other departments in the mills did not participate in 
the strike but the management did not want them to continue at work 
while the weaving department was idle. Thoy accordingly put up a 
notice declaring a lock-out until further orders. As a result of a series 
of oonferenoes between the management and the representatives of the 
Madras Labour Union in the p .-esenoe of the Labour Commissioner the 
mills were re-opened and normal work resumed on the 25tli July 1929 
on the understanding that an expert committee would be appointed to 
report to the Labour Commissioner on the following lines : — 

(1) To report tho Labour Oommisuoner whether, since the intro¬ 
duction of the two-looms system, there has been any alteration in the 
basic rates on which wages in the weaving department aro calculated, 
and if so, to indicate the nature, extent and time of the alteration or 
alterations. 

(2) To examine and report to the Labour Commissioner on the 
figures of production embodied in the statements which have been 
furnished by tho management of (he Choolai Mills at the conferences 
in the Labour Commission?r’8 office on the 23rd and 24th July 1929 
for eaoh of the twelve months ended June last. 

(3) To report to the Labour Commissioner whether the production 
in the weaving department at any time since tho beginning of Novem¬ 
ber last has been seriously affected by the inferior quality of the warp 
and weft supplied. 

The Committee has made the necessary investigations and its report 
is almost ready. 

Jl 
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. APPENDIX C. 


THE BUOKINHIIAM AND CARNATIC MILLS. 

WELFARE COMMITTEE. 

Annual Rbport fob 1927. 

The occasion of the presentation of this report oelebratos the Sixth 
Anniversary of the Welfare Ooranaitbee. At the last year's annual 
meeting, the Committee had the honour of having His Exoellenoy the 
Governor and the Viscountess Gosohen as their chief guests. We were 
supremely gratitiei with the remarks of His Exoellenoy in appreciation 
of ‘ the mai^-sided character of the work which the Welfare Committee 
is doing.’ The emphasis he laid on the importance of the ‘ human 
factor’ in industry and on the oomplemontary nature of the relation¬ 
ship between capital and labour has served in no small measure to 
encourage all those engaged iu working up this institution. The 
Committee owe a deep debt of gratitude to His Excellency for the 
many valuable words of advioe and euoonragemeiit ho gave in his 
inspiring speech, a report of which is appended. 

DistinguMed rmtora. —Among the distinguished visitors this year 
to the Committee were the members of the Ear Eastern Congress of 
Tropical Diseases. They were shown round the mills, the school, 
dispensaries, workpeople's institute, villages and workmen's stores, 

Comtitutvm of the Discussions took place at a number 

of meetings regarding the framing of a sot of rules to govern the 

J nooeediugs of tho Welfare Committee and the methods or procedure 
or committee members inside the mills After di^oussing the question 
fully, the Managing Agents decided at the meeting of 11th July that 
it was not advisable to have any definite set of rules for the Welfare 
Committee, sinoe they thought ‘ that the majority of the proposed rules 
are actually observed at present, and that the effect of some of the 
others would he to make the Welfare Committee too much like a public 
body, and further to deprive it of its informal and personal oharaoter, 
v^bioh we are sure, would be a great pity.’ 

At the meeting of 19th October, it was oomplained that the work 
of the Committee was not going on quite so well as in previous years 
and an appeal was made to the management to take particular interest 
in tho work of the Committee. It was suggested that, if anything took 
place in the depart*ment which affected tho workpeople individually or 
ooUeotively, the departmental officer should take the departmental 
eommittee member into his confidenoe and hold an enquiry together 
with the committee member. After making enquiries regardiog the 
work done in the departments by the members, the President said that 
it could not in any way be held that the Committee had gradually 
become leas successful/ One cf the reasons why there were 
grievances brought forward now was that a great many bad been 
remedied. As for the remedy suggested, the President hoped 
special offorts would be made by the Committee members to keep in 
twch with the officers and that til those on the Management side 
would give it their supporL 
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At the meeting of 23rd Jannarj 1938 it was represented that the 
principle of communal representation did not enable the departments to 
eloot their best representatives and reasons were advanced by the Labour 
representatives for holding the next election without the principle of 
communal representation. Since the system of joint electorates might 
cause dissatisfaction, especially to the Adi-Dravidas, they suggested that 
in departments where the Adi-Dravidas were in majority seats might 
be reserved for them and, in the others, seats might be left open for all 
communities to compete. The matter came up for consideration at the 
meeting of 6th February when the President said that, after going into 
the representations very oareftdly, he did not see how the proposals 
would improve the present representation and that the figures on which 
the members had made their proposals were not found correct. The 
matter has been adjourned for further consideration. 

Kesolutions were also passed at the same meeting to the effect that 
one of the Labour representatives should preside at the meetings of the 
sub-committee and that the names of the members who did not attend 
throe meetings oon^eontively, including sub-committee meetings, be 
removed from the Committee unless a satisfactory explanation was 
given. 

Meeiings, —The Committee held twenty-one ordinary meetings 
daring the period under report. 

The deliberations of the Committee are grouped in the following 
pages under the headings Working GoyidiUom in the Milb and Social 
Welfare of the Employees, For obvious reasons, the Committee’s 
deliberations could not be laid down in detail and this report attempts 
to give only a few important points in the Oominittoo’s work daring 
the period under report:— 

Working Oondilions. 

Qratmty fund. —At the meeting of 13th June it was stated on behalf 
of tho Management that the conditions of the foaHh period in the 
Gratuity fund were exactly similar to thoie in respect of the third 
period. 

Distribution of wages, —At the meeting of 2l8t Mar.ih it was moved 
that in view of the fact that the Tamil New Year’s D.iy falU ou l3th 
April and G-ood Friday on the 16th, the Managenieut be pleased to 
arrange for payment of wages on i2th 4pril iiidtoad of on the 16th. 
Payment was made aooordingly. 

At the meeting of 28th November the Labmr representatives asked 
for the proposed list of holidaya and pay days for 1928 and when the 
list was supplied they made representations for ohanging the pay day 
in April 1928 from the 14tb to the 12th owing to the Tamil New 
Year\ Day ooming on the 13th. This change was also effeoted as a 
special case. 

J9roJ«fa{r8.»Bepre8entations made at the meeting of the Committee 
held on Ist Angust for granting a partial holiday to thread-wearing 
Hindns for Avani Avittam festival resiilted in oontinning the same 
arrangement as was made in the previons year, viz., to grant sodh 
h»7e M was required to the thread-wearing Hindus fw performing 
iheir oeremony. 





Repres^entations wero made at tho meetiiig>s of I2fch Doo^mSer to 
grant threo holidays for Vaiknnta Ekadasi, Krishna Jayanti and 
Ajuda Puja days in place of the three holidays falling on Sandaya 
in 1928, Tho President asked the Committee to consider making one 
of the holidays each for Pongal and Dipivali a half-holiday and 
eabstitating a half-holiday for the festivals mentioned. This was not 
agreed to by the Labonr representatives and, under these oiroumstanoes, 
the Managing Agents regretted their inability to sanction any half¬ 
holiday, stating that * tho fact that certain festivals, which are mill 
holidays, fall next year on a Sunday cannot be hold to affect the 
position, as the mills aro only closed when these festivals fall on a 
working day in order to enable the workpeople to observe their customs 
and perform such ceremonies as may be necessary.* 

Dismmah and notices. —At the meeting of 21st March the President 
gave a statement of facts connected with the strike in the Buckingham 
Mill Spinning department, including the number of men who were 
not working after tho strike and the oiroumstanoes under which they 
happened to remain outside Ho also said that, if suitable vacancies 
occurred and without prejudioe to the boj s coming from the joint 
school, the Manager would consider applications from the boys whom 
the Management intended taking back. 

At tho meeting of 12th December there was a discussion on tho 
question of serving notices on irregular atteniors. Representations 
were made from the Labour side to bring about a proper system in 
giviug notices for irregular attendance as the present practice gave rise 
to dissatisfaction, since different treatment was meted out not only to 
men of different departments but also to men in the same department. 
This was objected to by the Management since, in view of the amount 
of leave already allowed, it was considered that the fixing of tho 
number of days for absence would make the general attendance of 
workpeople worse. The Management also assured the Committee that 
it was only after the workman had been warned and after the Manager 
had satisfied himself that the man deserved a notice, in view of his 
unsatisfactory record, that he was served with a notice. 

Leave and absence,’^DUonssions took place this year also with 
regard to leave and absence of workpeople. Representations made on 
19th April for converting doctor’s leave into privilege leave if the 
workmen so desired were not accepted by the Managing Agents. 

The principle that the doctor is the only competent authority to 
judge whether a man is sick or not and that the departmental offioora 
should not in any way interfere with the discretion of the doctor as 
regards medical leave, and also the ruling that ordinary leave should 
not be granted to any workman who is entitled to and has applied for 
privilege leave, were emphasized at the meeting of 17th Oetol^r. 

Medical attendance and First aid. —Representations were made at 
the meeting of 19th April for building an in-patients hospital for the 
workpeople of the mills. In view of the proviftlon for medical 
attendanoe already made by the Management and owing to the tery 
laige expense in land, building, equipment and stafi that was 
the Management oould not promise that any thing would be done in 
matter at present or in tbe near future. 
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In response to representations made on 19th January 1928 for 
arranging revision Glasses for First Aid Certificate Holders in the 
Mills, the Management have started revision classes. It is gratifying 
to remark that the Ambulance Corps of the mills has been afiiliatea 
\vith the St. John^s Ambulance Association and is sending up teams 
this year for the IV St. John’s Ambulanoe Sports Competition to be 
held at the Government House Gardens. 

Accidents and Compensation. —At the meeting of 13th May the 
Committee asked the Management for a statement of particulars of 
cases under the Workmen’s Compensation Act oondnoted by the 
welfare superintendent on behalf of the men. The statement which 
was accordingly made by the Management showed that the Commis¬ 
sioner had accepted the calculations, which proved them to be correct. 

Representations were made at the same meeting to take back to 
work partially disabled men who wore paid compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and to give them light work if they 
were found unfit for their old jobs. On behalf of the Management it 
was stated that, in the case of very serious disablement, it was not 
desirable for a man to work in the mills among machinery, as such a 
condition made other accidents more likely. The Management were 
not prepared to accept that risk not only in their own interests but also 
in the interests of the men concerned. It was for this reason that 
compensation was paid# Individual cases would be dealt with on their 
own merits. 

Helping dependants of deceased workmen. —Representations were 
made at the meeting of 14th November for helping dependants of 
workmen who died while in service or were declared medically unfit 
by finding them suitable jobs in the mills. On behalf of the Manage¬ 
ment it was replied that, whenever possible, such relatives were taken 
on for work and in all possible cases applications from such men would 
receive consideration. Preference was also given to dependan*8 of 
deceased men in sending boys from the school to the mills for work, 
If all the vacancies in the mills were filled up by relatives of deceased 
or invalided workmen, there would be no room for half-time boys and 
no chance for transferring young men from ‘ blind-alley jobs.’ 

Repairs and improvements. —Various suggestions were made at the 
meetings of the Committee for effecting improvements in the mills and 
workpeople’s chatrams and these were carried out. 

Individual grievances and complaints were as usual dealt with by 
the Committee members and the welfare superintendent by direct 
representation to the officers and the Managers of the mills. 

Social Welfare of the Employees. 

The following are, amongst others, the activities of the Committee 
in the direction of improving the physical, material, moral and 
intellectaal condition of the workpeople. 

Health ExhAUion .—The Annual Health Exhibition was held from 
16th to 21st May. The exhibition and the lectures oonneoted 
therewith were held in the Ohatrams and in the village halls, 
Thh attendance of workpeople at the exhibition, espeeialTj at the 
ehaimms, during the midday meal time was oonsiderably higher 
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than ddriDg the previons years. The mechanical cow exhibited by the 
Nestle and Anglo-Swiss Cfondensed Milk Company added considerably 
to the attraction of the exhibition. As usual, thousands of leaflets on 
health matters purchased from the Health Council and kindly given by 
the Health Officer of the Corporation were freely distributed amongst 
the workpeople. The programme, which included lectures and magic 
lantern shows on health subjects, inspection of houses in the villages 
and a health drama, was no less attractive than in the previous years. 
A special feature of this year’s health week was an essay competition 
in English and Tamil. IPrizes were distributed for the best essays in 
English and Tamil, the subject being ‘ What should a labourer do to 
preserve the health of himself and his family ? ’ 

The thanks of the Committee were duly conveyed to all those 
ladies and gentlemen—officials and non-officials—who delivered lectures 
and helped the Health Exhibition sub-committee in other ways to 
make the exhibition a success. 

Welfare Excursion. —The usual arrangements for the open-air 
excursion were made this year also, but unfortunately owing to the 
outbreak of cholera in various parts of the city resulting in a few 
deaths in the mill area the arrangements were oanoelled at the last 
moment. 

Cholera outbreak, —At the meeting of Ist August the Management 
were requested to take all possible steps to see that cholera, which had 
just then broken out in the city did not spread amongst the work¬ 
people. The Management made arrangements for the inoculation of 
as many workpeople as possible in the mills. It is gratifying to note 
that the workpeople took advantage of these arrangements in large 
numbers, with the result that no less than 4,000 persons were 
inoculated. 

Reckless driving of motor buses, —In view of accidents frequently 
occurring in the mill area, resulting in the death of some persons and 
in serious injuries to others, tho Committee at their meeting of 
Slst October suggested that representations should be made to the 
Commissioner of Police to see that the motor-bus traffic was supervised 
properly and the speed limit was not exceeded. Suggestions were also 
made that the number of buses plying in this area should be reduced 
and the buses should run to a time-table. The Managing Agents 
addressed the Commissioner on the matter and in the reply received 
from the Commissioner it was stated that every effort was being made 
to check such rash driving and in addition to prosecutions and cancella¬ 
tion of licences Government were being addressed for extra patrolling 
officers to check the speed and methods of buses throughout the city. 
The Commissioner also suggested that, if the workpeople and their 
children would adhere strictly to the sides of the roads there would be 
no cause for complaint. This was duly intimated. 

Athletic Association. —The Athletic Association carried on its usual 
activities during the year. Besides practice games in football, hookey, 
' cricket, badminton, volley ball, ping-pong and other outdoor 
indoor games, a sories of matches were played witl^ other teams in tl|e 
rity* Our senior Football Team also entered for the * Raja of 
Jotjprole Challenge Cop Tournament,^ The Athletjp A^<HswAio^ 
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Cummitteo also worked up the annual intor-mill sports and the 
Bentley Cup Tournament. 

The Co operative Credit Society —In the report for last year 
mention was made of the fact that an application was submitted in 
December 192t> for the registration of the society. The society was 
duly registered on 26th January 1027 as Co-operative Society No. X-21 
in the Madras City under section 9 of Act II of 1912 (India). In 
response to representations made by the Committee, the Managing 
Agents nominated one of the directors as the President of the society, 
and also made arrangements for deducting the payments to the society 
from the wages of the members. The society started regular work in 
July 1927 with 304 members who had taken up 1,077 shares. The 
society has been making slow but steady progress during the past few 
months and the membership to-day stands at 456 with 1,452 shares. 
The society has granted 121 loans amounting to lis. 2,235. It is 
gratifying to see that the workpeople have begun to realize that the 
society is of great service in promoting in them the habit of thrift and 
redeeming them from the hands of avaricious money-lenders. 

Cloth sales ,—In response to representations made by the Committee 
arrangements were made by the Managing Agents to issue cloth at a 
special pound rate to the Christians for Christmas, Hindus for Pongal 
and Muhammadans for Ilamzan. 

Workmen's stores .—The workmen’s stores where foodstuffs are 
supplied to the workpeople at a cheap rate made further progress during 
the year under report. The monthly sales ranged between lls, 1,12,000 
and Ks. 1,38,000 as against Us. 1,00,000 to Ks. l,20,00i) of the previous 
year. Owing to the unusually inorcasiug sale of rice in the stores, 
the Stores Committee were reluctantly forced to limit the supply of 
rice by adopting a rule to the effect that ^ no indent which does not 
include other foodstuffs to the value of at least one*eighth the value of 
rice required would be issued.’ 

Drink evil, —Early in April a complaint was made in the Committee 
that the toddy shops in the mill area were kept open outside their 
liooased hours and, since the shops were open from the early hours of 
the morning, workpeople came to the mills after having a drink of 
toddy. Hepresentations were duly made by the Managing Agents to 
the authorities. In his reply dated 4th July the Commissioner of Excise 
said that steps had been taken to keep a special watch over the shops 
both in the mornings and evenings. The letter also suggested that 
any definite information that might be available regarding sales in 
particular shops might be placed before the Inspector, Madras Town 
oirole. In October the Collector of Madras made enquiries as to how 
far the reatriotions imposed in regard to the hours of sale of liquor in 
the arraok shops in the vicinity of the mills were effective and had 
salutary results. To this the Committee replied that they wished to 
see the restrictions strictly adhered to and since this was not done at 
present the Committee were not quite sure that the restrictions had 
any salutary results* 

Village^ eammitleee ,—In the meeting of 3rd October the Labour 
represeutatives alleged that the work of the village committees was 
goiug on quite satisfactorily. They pointed out the neoesnty of 
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giving definite instructions to the village committees regarding their 
duties and functions, and since the presence of superior workmen on 
the committees tended to make them one-man shows, they suggested 
that such men should not be elected as committee members. After a 
discussion a small sub-committee consisting of Labour representatives 
who were non-residents of the villages was appointed to investigate the 
work of the village committees and submit a report This was 
submitted at the next meeting and their recommendations were 
adopted with slight alterations. The new committees for 1927-28 
were elected under the rules adopted for the village committee’s work. 
The (Committees are now discharging their duties quite satisfactorily. 

The village halls are now being freely used by the workpeople 
after mill hours and in response to requests made by the village 
committees, the management have made arrangements to supply them 
with newspapers and books. It is also gratifying to see that the 
residents have raised subscriptions amongst themselves and made 
arrangements to get some daily papers for their use. 

Eepresentations were made at the meeting of I2th December to start 
kindergarten classes iu the mill’s village halls. It was submitted 
tbat the mothers felt nervous to send their small children to the joint 
school and that many children in the villages were wasting their time 
in playing about. After discussing the matter fully, the Managing 
Agents have decided to start these classes, where not only very young 
children but also girls up to the age of tenor eleven would be educated. 
An Indian lady teacher will be provided for them who will teach 
them singing, sewing, matters concerning health, reading and writing. 
These classes will be held for two hours in the morning and two in the 
afternoon in the village halls. 

Lectures were occasionally arranged in the village halls for the 
benefit of the residents. 

The Dramatic Society .—The society made considerable progress 
during the year under report and gave twelve performances including 
such well-known plays as Manohara, Prabladha, Ohandrakanta, Galava 
and Krishna Leela. The societymonthly performances grew 
exceedingly popular as evidenced by the many * bumper houses ’ when 
the society put on the boards ‘Prabladha,’ ‘Krishna Leela’ and 
‘ Ohandrakanta.’ The Dramatic Society’s Committee discussed the 
question of giving a few performances in outside theatres. The 
Managing Agents did not accept the principle of lending the company’s 
property for outside shows, unless, under special cironmstanoes, 
previously sanctioned by them. They held that it was not the intention 
that the society’s activities should extend beyond the amusement and 
entertainment of the mill workpeople. This matter was fully 
discussed at the meeting of this committee held on 8rd October and 
the Managing Agents, in reply thereto, pointed out that they did not 
unconditionally oppose all outside performances but advanced farther 
reasons to show that outside performaneaa must be regarded as rather 
to be avoided. Iu response to the representations ot the Ciommittee to 

g ive a benefit performance in an outside theatre in aid of the Nellore 
belief fand, the Managing Agents allowed it as a spedial case tot 
charitable purpose as a public appeal had been made for relief iandi. 



TJafortauately this could aot be arraugod siaoe the outeide theatre 
were all engaged at that time. 

Cinema shows ,—A suggestion was made at the meeting of 16th 
Maj to arrange cinema shows in the theatre. This received the 
careful consideration of the Managing Agents who found that the cost 
of hiring the films was very high and that it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to be sure of anything like a regular supply 
of interesting pictures. The Management hoped that ultimately it 
would be possible to make some arrangement with the film proprietors. 

Ihe Literary and Debating Society ,—Two English meeiinga and one 
Tamil meeting were held during the year under report. At the 
English meetings papers were read on ‘ Perseverance ’ and ‘ What 
should we do to improve our knowledge f \ and at the Tamil meeting 
an essay on ‘ Good behaviour ^ was read. The young workpeople who 
have passed out of the joint school have shown themselves very keenly 
interested in the work of ihe society and it is gratifying to see that 
they come forward in large numbers to express tbeir views at the 
meetings. 

Joint schools ,—The strength of the school has increased during 
the post year. At present there are 725 children of the workpeople, 
901 half-timers (i.e , 100 per cent) and 392 attend the night sohool 
making a total of 2,018 on the books. 

A very large percentage of these make an average attendance of 
over 90 per cent during the year. 

Great enthusiasm is shown in the inter-class games competitions 
and the Government Inspector has put in his report that these ‘ have 
roused the spirit of keen competition and healthy emulation amongst 
the pupils.’ 

The school work is being extended into the mill villages and classes 
are being arranged for the girls and the small infants in the village 
halls, as mentioned above. These classes will bo taught by Indian 
lady teachers and supervised by the joint principals. 

Also, in addition to the help given to the few out-patients from the 
mill villages who have come to the nurse in the school dispensary, 
arrangements are being made for the nui-se to go into the villages daily 
and see the out-patients there. 

The LibraryAs a result of representations made in the Committee 
new papers were subscribed for. 

Civic duty .—In response to a suggestion made by the Labour repro- 
sentatives, the Management made arrangements, in connection with 
the municipal election of the 16th division, to grant leave to such 
workpeople as were voters in the division to enable them to go to the 
polling booths and vote for their candidate. 

Personal relationship .—The Committee never neglected any oppor¬ 
tunity to promote cordiality of relations between the members of the 
Management and workpeople, and also their well-wishers. As a result 
of a resolution passed at the first meeting of the year, a message was 
sent to the Eight Hon*ble Tom Shaw, M.P., who had visited this 
welfare committee a short time previously, expressing the Committee's 
sympathy on the loss he sustained by the untimely death of his beloved 



daughter. On 14th November, the oommiMee expressed their heart¬ 
felt sorrow at the unexpected demise of Sir George Paddison, late 
Labour Commissiouer of Madras and conveyed the same immediately 
to Ladj^ Paddison, who thanked the committee for the sympathy 
expressed to hor. In Sir George Paddison the labourers lost a sincere 
friend and a staunch supporter of their rights His impartial adjust¬ 
ment of the relationship between capital and labour were well known 
and lio always showed a keen interest in this Welfare Committee. 

The committee offered thoir hearty congratulations to Mr. G. W. 
Chambers on his election to the Madras Legislative Council, and 
extended a hearty welcome to Mr. Kay on his return from England. 
Good wishes were offered to members of the management when they 
proceeded on leave and they were welcomed back on their return. 

General Bemarks. 

In the foregoing pages I have outlined the salient points in the 
working of the conimittoa during the sixth year of its existence. I do 
not like to make any lengthy comments, but lot me only^ submit that 
recent developments in the industrial world have showm that there is a 
growing recognition of the fact that tlie successful conduct of industry 
is a matter which ultimately is of vital concern to both the Management 
and workers. Side by side with this tendency there is also a growing 
feeling that the right or the workers to take their place as a living part 
of the industrial organism should bo recognized. These are encouraging 
signs of tho times indeed, and on this occasion I cannot resist the 
temptation of appealing to one and all concerned to take that amount 
of interest in the affairs of the committee which it deserves. 

I have now to perform tho pleasant task of thanking all those who 
have been of help in the carrying on of tho committee’s work during 
the year under review. My thanks are in the first instance duo to 
Mr. Kay, our President, and Mr. Chambers, who officiated for him 
during his absence in England, for the very keen interest they have 
evinced in the work of the committee and the trouble they have taken 
to attend the monthly meetings. I am highly indebted to the represen¬ 
tatives of the Management aud Labour for the ready co-operation and 
willing help they have given me throughout. I must acknowledge in 
a special manner the services of the Labour represiutatives who freely 

f ave their time and energy in the best interests of their fellow-workers. 

(ast, but not least, lot me thank the Managers of tho mills whose 
hearty co-operation was of great value to me in discharging my duties 
as secretary of this committee. 


K. 0. Awthoni, 
Secretary^ Welfare Committee, 





Report op the Speech made by H.B. the ’Governor on the 

OCCASION OF THE ANNIVERSARY OP THE WELFARE 

Committee held on 19th February 1927, 

My Friends, —I do not iatend on an occasion of this kind to make 
a long speech to you this afternoon. But I do desire to say what a 
very real and genuine pleasure it has given Lady Q-oschon and myself 
to he here this afternoon and to take part in so pleasant proceedings as 
those which occurred on this anniversary. I did not know when we 
came here this afternoon that it was so important and auspioious an 
occasion as the celebration of fifty years of the working of these mills. 
That fact, I am sure, will enhance the pleasure which Lady Goschen 
and I feel by being here this aflernoon. 

First may I congratulate the Management, the secretary and the 
membere of the Welfare Committee upon the report which the secretary 
has presented to us this afternoon. Before I came hero to-day I read 
the interesting pages of that report with great care. 1 knew something 
about the excellent work which the Welfare Committee is doing in 
these mills beoauso it has been my privilege to visit them on two 
occasions before to-day and I had an opportunity of thoroughly seeing 
the work which was being done by the committee. 

I am sure what would chiefly strike any one who read the report 
presented to-day would be the many-sided character of the work which 
the committee is doing in those mills. That work deals with practi¬ 
cally every aspect of the life of the workers here. It touches on the 
moral, the educational, the intellectual and the physical aspects of their 
lives and it provides them also with healthy forms of amusement, 
i am sure that a reader of the report would immediately consider that 
all this work must tend to the progress and to the prosperity of the 
mills and of the workers. But one thing more is needed; and that 
necessary factor lies in what to my mind is the most important para¬ 
graph of the report and that is the last paragraph which deals with the 
personal relations between tho Management and the workers. 

After all, as your secretary said in his address to-day, you always 
come down to the human factor and it is this human factor which has 
to be studied. In these days we hear a great deal of flbe relationship 
between capital and labour. I do not know that these are terms 
which I specially like. They are sometimes taken to mean and some¬ 
times taken to appear to be a division between two classes. It is no 
division between two classes. They are complementary with each 
other; the one cannot do without the other aud one gives what tho 
other lacks. And for progress, prosperity and success, they must co¬ 
operate cordially one with the other. I am confident of this that a 
sympathetio understanding of the lives and needs of others is the 
greatest factor which will make for peace in the present day. And it 
is curious that thi4 is not always recognized in the industrial and indeed 
in other works. In our ordinary life it is often recognized. The 
slightest change in our point of a view often entirely alters our 
outlook. 

Suppose for instance a friend takes one of you for a walk and is 
anxious to sfeow one of ^ou a view which is 8|)eoially pleasing to him 
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find he stands on a htll and he says to you, ‘ Just looV at this view/ 
Is it not a beautiful view wherein you see the temple and the river 
between the tre^s ? You don't see it* But that does not bring the 
discussion to an end. Then he says to you, ‘ Come and stand where I 
am btandin{:i; and you will see what I see.^ That is the kind of outlook 

want in our daily life. We want to bo able to realize and to know 
the point of view of the people with w^hom we may disagree or with 
whom we are conferring. This will not bring about an agreement but 
it will bring about a mutual understanding which must neoessarily 
improve the relations between us. 

I do most heartily congratulate all those who are connected with 
these mills upon the work which the Welfare Committee is doing. I 
am sure that it is not only contributing to the success and progress of 
the mills but also it is contributing to the happiness, to the comfort 
and to the uplift of the lives of the workers in the mills. And it is 
because Lady Gosohen and I realize the good work that is being done 
here that we are so very glad to be here this afternoon. It is some¬ 
times said that when we come to gatherings such as these by those who 
are presenting addresses to us that they are glad wo are able to spare 
time to come on suoh ocoasions. I can assure you honestly, my friends, 
that we really feel glad to be present on such oooasions. Further it is 
no question of our sparing time. Lady Goschen and X do desire that 
during the period of our lives which we arc spending here in Madras, 
we should have an intimate knowledge of the needs and requirements 
of the people amongst whom it is our privilege and pleasure to reside 
and it is our desire that we should have opportunities of mixing with 
them and seeing them both in their work and in their play. 

And I may add that our pleasure iu doing so is always enhanced 
by the warm welcome which it is our good fortune to receive from our 
many kind friends in Madras, and this is one of those oooasions upon 
which our pleasure is greatly added by your very kind reception to us 
to-day. Both of ns wish these mills’ Welfare Committee, the Manage¬ 
ment and the workers in these mills all success and happiness in the 
future. 
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